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Our Duty in Asta 


OW that the treaty of Paris is ratified, the 
duty of the governmentisclear. It must 
compel order in the archipelago so long 
as it is unfortunate enough to be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the savages who 

make up the larger part of its population, and of 
the Filipinos who insist upon the right of govern- 
ing themselves. The treaty of Paris has already 
brought us a good deal of trouble, and cost us sev- 
eral score of American lives. What is to come to 
us in the future besides trouble no one can tell. 
That we are to have enough of that is clear to 
all but those who regard it as the right of white 
men to kill all the savages of the globe in the in- 
terest of commerce—in other words, for gain—and 
who then, hiding behind the disordered genius of 
Mr. KIpuLiInG, indulge in hypocritical cant about 
the ‘‘ white man’s burden.” General MERRITT, 
who has been in the Philippines, is said to believe 
that the fighting is likely to continue. General 
GREENE, who has been there also, is reported to 
be somewhat doubtful as to the future. 

The savages, some of them naked bowmen, who 
fought our troops at Manila on the 4th and 5th of 
this month, are now the subjects of President Mc- 
KinLeEy. He alone is wholly responsible for their 
government, and he will remain a virtual dictator 
until Congress sees fit to establish a regular gov- 
ernment for the islands. When that will be is an- 
other event concerning which it would be danger- 
ous to prophesy. We have owned Alaska for more 
than thirty-one years, and Congress has not yet 
been able to devise for that Territory a system of 
government. It is to be hoped that the delay in 
establishing governments for our new possessions 
will not be so great as this; and yet the present 
Congress has nearly finished its life, and nothing 
has been accomplished in the way of providing a 
government for Hawaii. In this and in other 
ways we are faced with the startling fact that Con- 
gress, with whom rest all the power and all the 
real responsibility, has not yet taken the first step 
towards the optimistically predicted time when it 
is to ‘vise to its responsibilities.” Whatever may 
happen at Washington, however, and whatever 
trouble and disaster may come to us by reason of 
the making and ratification of the treaty, must 
be faced frankly. For the executive and ad- 
ministrative tasks that lie before the government 
we must depend upon the President and the 
army and navy; but Congress has one duty to 
perform before it adjourns on the 4th of March, 
and that is to give the President the means to 
carry on the task which it has’ assumed, and 
then to keep its grabbing hands off the military 
services. The politicians ought to recognize that 
the country has had already too much of their 
sons and favorites as commissioned officers, and 
too many cans of poisonous provisions supplied by 
their constituents. 

While the islands of the archipelago are now 
parts of the territory of the United States, their peo- 
ple were insurgent against Spain, and we have pur- 
chased the insurrection. Before anything else can 
be settled this insurrection must be put down wher- 
ever it is giving trouble, and to that end the Presi- 
dent must have troops. If the war goes on at all, 
it is likely to last for a long time, unless extraordi- 
nary measures are taken to end it.. The natives, 
of course, are no match for our soldiers in the open 
field, but they knew a trick worth to them a good 
deal more than fair fighting. They are familiar with 
the trick of drawing white troops into the moun- 
tains and forests, and there exposing them to the 
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mercies of a nature that kills thousands where bul- 
lets would destroy one. Heat and disease are on 
the side of the natives, as they were on the side 
of the Madagascans when so many of the soldiers 
of the French army of invasion died of fevers that 
the government did not dare to publish the mor- 
tality list. If the war with the natives goes on, 
many American homes, of which our politicians 
are vociferously fond, will count their dead in the 
far-away Philippines by the thousands. There- 
fore the war must be pushed with vigor; and a 
large army, this time under competent leadership, 
with the necessary equipment of all arms and of 
tentage, with sufficient and wholesome feod, and 
with abundance of medical supplies, musi be sent 
to the grewsome task which the government has 
upon its hands. This time let there be no thought 
of ‘‘ pull” commissions, no attempt to deprive the 
country of the services of any soldier who may win 
fame which may make him a formidable rival for 
Presidential honors, and no attempt to make the 
war proiitable for contractors. If we must have war, 
let us have one entirely free from the smell of the 
syndicate. 

The military power of the country needs re-es- 
tablishment at once if we are to have a war of the 
kind outlined. General Otis has in Manila a 
force of seventeen or eighteen thousand men, most- 
ly volunteers, and a few regulars are on their way 
to join him. The. volunteers, who are mainly 
from the West, have apparently been drilled and 
trained into soldiers; for they seem to have given a 
most excellent account of themselves at Manila. 
But many, if not all of them, have been long 
clamoring for home. It is a fact that several 
Senators and Congressmen who supported the 
treaty of Paris, and who favor the retention of 
the Philippines, have recently begged the Presi- 
dent to discharge the volunteers; and, even since 
the news of the battle of Manila, it has been an- 
nounced that it continues to be the intention of the 
War Department to withdraw the volunteers as 
rapidly as their places can be supplied by regulars. 
As a matter of fact, the volunteers and the addi- 
tional regulars who were enlisted under the emer- 
gency act will be entitled to their discharge as 
soon as the treaty is ratified by Spain, which rati- 
fication may be assumed as of course. Then the 
army will be legally reduced to the 25,000 men of 
the old regular establishment, unless the volunteers 
and the additional regulars see fit to re-enlist. 
Even in the event of their willingness to do this, 
however, there is now no law under which they 
can re-enlist, or which will warrant the Treasury 
Department in paying them. 

Action by Congress, therefore, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. It has thrown a great responsibility upon 
the country and upon the President, and it ought 
to provide the means by which the burden can be 
borne. The Senate ought to pass the HULL bill at 
once, but not unamended. In the first place, in 
view of the character of the service upon which the 
army must enter, the number of surgeons should 
be greatly increased. In the second place, no one 
should be granted a commission in the army ex- 
cept after passing an adequate mental examina- 
tion. In the third place, some line-officers should 
be appointed into the engineer and ordnance corps 
to change those departments into military organ- 
izations. Jn the fourth place, staff-officers ap- 
pointed to command troops should be declared to 
forfeit their staff appointment, and their places 
should be supplied permanently by line-officers of 
the regular army, and not by civilians. With 
these few amendments, notoriously necessary, the 
HULL bill will be a practical measure, and it is the 
only measure which is near enough to the stage of 
final passage to be now considered. 

Let Congress bear this in mind: A war is like- 
ly to follow the ratification of the treaty. It 
ought to be carried on with vigor and with a large 
force. To that end the passage of the army bill 
is absolutely necessary. If it is not enacted into 
law, we may have a long wasting war against the 
savages, but primarily against tropical diseases, 
and such a war will sweep Mr. MCKINLEY and the 
Republican party out of power. 





HE Church Temperance Society is about to re- 
alize its opportunity, we hope, in the establish- 
ment of a Squirrel Inn in the Bowery, where 

there will be the comforts of a club and the re- 
freshment afforded by a restaurant, all without the 
accompaniment of liquor-selling. We admit that 
such inns are not likely to reclaim many drunk- 
ards. But is there any extraneous power that 
will reclaim many drunkards? We do believe, 
however, that Squirrel Inns will prevent drunken- 
ness by keeping youth without inherited appetite 
away from temptation. We hope, therefore, that 
the Squirrel Inn will have that immediate success 
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which will encourage Bishop PoTTEr and his asso- 
ciates, and we think that their experiment will be 
all the surer of its reward if they see to it that the 
joys of the inn are not too drab. It is not always 
a short road up to the intellectual joys of back- 
gammon, and therefore backgammon kind of joy 
is not a good one for a sole dependence at a new 
Squirrel Inn. 


HE House of Representatives is not likely to 
have an opportunity to vote on the Senate 
Nicaragua Canal bill, the HEPBURN bill hav- 

ing been substituted for it in committee. This bill 
provides for government ownership, which, we 
think, is unnecessary and therefore impolitic, and is 


. somewhat of a curiosity in other respects. It pro- 


vides for the purchase by the United States from 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua of sufficient territory to 
*‘excavate, construct, and defend a canal.” As 
Nicaragua, at least, has declared that she will not 
surrender sovereignty over any part of her terri- 
tory for the purposes of a canal, it must be assumed 
that the House committee intends that this coun- 
try should become subject to Nicaraguan laws, and 
that, for the purposes of a canal, we are to wield a 
sort of secondary jurisdiction over our own prop- 
erty, all of our regulations and defences of the 
canal being subject to the laws and discretion of at 
least one Central American power. 

In the second place, the proposed bill suggests 
that the government shall join with Nicaragua in 
extinguishing, without compensation, the rights 
and properties of its own citizens. 

Our treaty with Great Britain, as well as ordi- 


nary modern enlightenment, demands that such a, 


canal should be neutral. Apparently the House 
committee intends that this territory, which is pre- 
sumably to be subject to the laws of Nicaragua, 
shall be part of the defensible territory of the 
United States. Besides the backward character of 
this proposition, it is practically absurd. Any dis- 
tant territory is a strategical weakness, and a canal 
most of all, for the destruction of ten feet of it 
would destroy the whole. Thus we are, it is sug- 
gested, to assume the defence of .a property under 
foreign jurisdiction, approachable through foreign 
territory, which can be destroyed by one man with 
a stick of dynamite. 

Moreover, the sum appropriated for all purposes 
is not enough for construction alone. 





HE heroes of the republic live long in the 
memories of their fellow - citizens, but the 
politicians at Washington forget them readi- 

ly. Admiral JoHn L. WorDEN, on March 9, 1862, 
won what ought to have been the undying affec- 
tion of the country. He had volunteered to com- 
mand the Monitor, he and his fellow- officers be- 
lieving that the chances were that the iron cheese- 
box would never reach Hampton Roads. Instead 
of going to the bottom, however, WORDEN crippled 
the Merrimac, and saved our navy and the Atlan- 
tic seaboard from a disaster which, in view of 
the state of our relations with European powers, 
might have been overwhelming to the North, 
bringing a final triumph to the South. WorbEN 
was painfully wounded in the face and eyes by 
particles of powder and iron. He was brought to 
Washington, and was carried to a house on H 
Street, where a most affecting scene took place. 
Mr. LINCOLN was there to meet the suffering hero, 
and an eye-witness has described the tenderness 
and grief of the good President as he thanked the 
young officer for himself and in the name of the 
country for the splendid and important achieve- 
ment. For thirty-five years WorRDEN lived in 
daily pain, and when Congress at last gave some 
generous pensions to the widows of officers who 
had not rendered a tenth part of his service, he 
said that he was willing to die, now that he be- 
lieved that Congress would provide generously for 
his wife, an old lady, with only a few more years 
to live. WoRrRDEN died October 18, 1897, but his 
widow is still unprovided for. On June 9, 1898, 
the Senate passed a bill granting her a pension of 
$100 a month. The House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions has reduced this to $50. Mr. Ray, speak- 
ing for this committee, and for all who never stop 
to think of the cost of a general pension bill, says, 
So long as the old, poor, and needy widows of privates 
draw only $12 per month, your committee are of the opinion 


that $50 per month in a case like this is all that justice 
or a sound public policy demands. 


Which, being interpreted, means that there are 
more votes in many small pensions, a large num- 
ber of which are undeserved, than in one just pen- 
sion for a great hero's widow. LINCOLN would 
never have forgotten. Ray does forget. Perhaps, 
if he persists in his unpatriotic parsimony, the 
country will remember him and his committee. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. 2y &. 8. Martin 


AST week was a notable week for the New York Sun. 
It scored two beats. On Sunday, February 5, 
it announced, briefly. the news of the battle of 
the previous day at Manila. So far asis known, 
no other newspaper had this news on that day, 
except such as got it from the Sun. 

On Tuesday, February 7, it published the names of 
twenty-nine traitors, members of the Senate, whose names, 
it said, belonged in the same infamous category with that 
of Benedict Arnold, and *‘ will be a hissing and a byword 
among Americans from this time forth.”” This was a beat 
also. So far as appears, no other newspaper had this news 
as eurly as the Sun, or has had it since. 

The title of the twenty-nine to rank with Benedict 
Arnold rests on the fact that they voted against the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of Paris. Equally deserving of the 
same distinction are twenty-four American citizens, who 
petitioned the Senate not to ratify the treaty until it was 
so amended as to provide against the forcible annexation 
of Puerto Rico and the Philippines. This list includes the 
names of Grover Cleveland, Henry C. Potter, Charles W. 
Eliot, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Van Dyke, John G. Car- 
lisle, and others of corresponding character and note. 

Benedict Arnold, during the last sorrowful years of his 
disastrous life, was not a social favorite even in England, 

rd had to put up with bad company or none. We may 
hope in all charity that his shade, wherever it loiters, is in 
a position to find solace in the Sun's assurance that the 
name it once bore has at last found its way back again 
into good society. 


UFFALO has been to Washington and laid its fair be- 
fore a committee of Congress. It has been rumored 
that an appropriation of $500,000 for a government ex- 
bibit is all Buffalo expects from Uncle Sam. The fair 
has been capitalized at $2,500,000, in ten-dollar shares, 
about half of which have been subscribed for already by 
the Buffalo folks themselves. At last accounts there 
were important fiscal reservoirs still untapped, and money 
continued to come in in a satisfactory stream. 

It is not quite clear what put it into Buffalo’s head to 
have a twenty-five-hundred-thousand-dollar fair. It will 
be a great advertisement for the town, but, after all, the 
Buffaio people like their city and don’t care to sell it. If 
they had subscribed a million dollars towards a fair to be 
held in Rochester, one could understand it, because they 
could go down to Rochester and have fun, and still have 
Buffalo to fall back on when they got tired. But why 
should they put up money to have their own home 
turned upside down, swarmed over, trampled upon, 
strewed with pop-corn, drenched with beer, slept in, eaten 
on, and generally maltreated and bedeviled? What has 
started Buffalo up to go into the show business? Was 
she lonely? Was she jealous? Was she poor? Why 
such uneasiness! How tired Buffalo must be of Buffalo, 
that it should ~pend so much money to attract new faces! 

Well, the pan-American fair is epidemic among cities 
nowadays, and if Buffalo has a sharp attack and recovers 
she may be all the better for it in the end. If she has a 
fair we will all go and sit at her bedside and wish her 
well out of it. It will be fun for us, anyway. It is a 
pity, though, that the bacillus of these things can’t be 
spotted and dealt with; prevention, is so much cheaper 
than cure. 


T° the habitual reader who writes to inquire whether 
Bishop Potter's picture has yet become a favorite 
decoration for New York saloons, it is necessary to reply 
that it has not. Saloon drinking in New York, as in other 
American cities, continues to be done chiefly under the aus- 
pices of Admiral George Dewey, of Manila, the great diffu- 
sion of whose portrait in our grog-shops has raised appre- 
ciably the tone of bar-room art. The field of bar-room art 
certainly needed amelioration, and there is no doubt that 
it would be still further benefited if Bishop Potter’s picture 
were as frequent in our saloons as Admiral Dewey’s. Both 
bishop and admiral are handsome men, and both take good 
and decorative pictures, especially the bishop. But the 
chances that the bishop’s picture will hang beside the 
admiral’s in the saloons are remote. It does not appear 
that the rumsellers share the delusion that has affected so 
many minds as to the bishop’s attitude towards rum- 
shops. A successful saloon-keeper is bound to have some 
sense, and folks with just a little sense are usually able 
to discern that the bishop is not in favor of the liquor- 
saloons, but opposed to them. 


T= Boston papers lately had some huge advertisements 
of the Lawson pink, which included a long letter in 
which Mr. Lawson told how he came to buy it. The 
pathos of the situation touched him. Here was a pink 
typical of Boston— 

with its tint of pink found nowhere but on the cheeks of the Bos- 
ton maidens—cheeks which are nipped in the morning by the crispy 
breezes from off the Berkshire hills; that are petted and caressed 
during the day by the salty zephyrs from the Cape; that are laid away 
at early night in that peaceful, imperturbed security of healthy confi- 
dence possessed by none but Bostonians—with its prond sturdy stem 
that reminds one of the lithe Indian who roved the hills and valleys 
of the Connecticut ; with its broad petals and big generous falness 
like the white-aproned, full-fronted, Saturday-doughnut-frying mo- 
ther of the Cape. 


Mr. Lawson couldn't bear to think of this modest bean- 
fed flower being dug out and hustled off to New York or 
Chicago, so he bought it. Now the normal man has 
reasserted itself, and he insists that as a means of money- 
making the flower and the advertising that came with it 
were cheap at the price paid. 


T= National Society of the Daughters of the American 

Revolution, which, as recently stated in the WEEKLY, 
has interested itself in erecting, in Paris, Mr. French’s 
equestrian statue of Washington, has also undertaken to 
aid in adorning the French capital with an imposing 
monument to Lafayette. It is raising funds for this 
purpose, to be turned over to the Lafayette Memorial 
Commission, and receives subscriptions through the chair- 
man of its Franco-American Memorial Committee, Mrs. 
Robert 8. Hatcher, of Washington. 


R. HENRY VAN DYKE, of the Brick Presbyterian 

Church on Fifth Avenue in New York, has declined 
the professorship of literature in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and, for the present at least, will stick to his church. 
He has not reached this conclusion without much effort 
and some assistance. The professorship, with increased 
leisure for thinking and writing, had such attraction for 
him that, on January 27, he asked the session and con- 
gregation of the Brick Church to join him in asking the 
Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relations between 
them. The ‘“ heavy administrative work of a pastor of a 
large city church” was what pressed hardest on bim, and 
was that from which he especially wished to be released. 
But the session and congregation had no mind to lose 
their pastor. They declined respectfully but resolutely 
to join in his request to the Presbytery, but agreed to 
do their best to lighten his administrative work. So Dr. 
Van Dyke acquiesced in their decision, and Johns Hop- 
kins must advertise again for a professor. 

It is stated, with some appearance of authority, that 
only the obvious inadequacy of the supply of Dr. Van 
Dyke to meet the demand has prevented Yale's Emily 
Sanford professorship of literature from being offered to 
him. It has also been rumored that he was needed at 
Amherst College. Ambherst, however, if she feels justi- 
fied in luring a successful clergyman away from bis 
church to be her president, would have a better claim 
upon a graduate of her own, such as Dr. Donald, of Trin- 
ity Church in Boston. 


HE friends of Dreyfus have been despondent of late, 

but they have some encouragement in the refusal of 
the Parliamentary Committee, on February 6, by a vote 
of 9 to 2, to support the government bill to take the case 
away from the Criminal Section of the Court of Cassa- 
tion and have it tried before the whole court. It is re- 
ported, too, that a vessel has been sent to bring Dreyfus 
back to France, but reports of that nature reqnire a deal 
of confirmation. One thing that is said to prejudice 
Dreyfus’s chances of getting justice is the disreputable 
character of a minority of his adherents, and the distrust 
inspired by their attacks on institutions that the best 
class of Frenchmen esteem. 


HERE has been so much talk about the missionary in- 
terests being favorable to the annexation of the Phil- 
ippines, and our devout fellow-townsman, Mr. Richard 
Croker, has made so much of the Christianizing possibil- 
ities of annexation, that it seems worth noting what Dr. 
Barton, the Foreign Secretary of the American Board for 
Foreign Missions, has to say on that subject. In a letter 
to the Boston Herald he testifies that he does not know 
of one of the missionaries of the Board with which he is 
connected who is in favor of an imperialistic policy, but, 
on the contrary, has constantly heard*the officers and 
missionaries of the Board regret that such a policy seemed 
likely to prevail. Heretofore, Dr. Barton says, it has 
been a great advantage to American missionaries that their 
work has been felt to be wholly disinterested, and not as- 
sociated with colonization schemes, nor hampered by any 
suspicion of the heathen that Uncle Sam had ulterior de- 
signs on their liberties or their lands. 


IEUTENANT STEELE of the Eighth Cavalry writes 

from St. Paul to ask the readers of the WEEKLY to 
send light literature to our soldiers in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines. One who has not spent a few 
weeks in a dull hot camp can hardly conceive, says 
Lieutenant Steele, how ravenously anything printed is 
devoured by the soldiers. A paper-back novel, or a mag- 
azine, or an illustrated paper, no matter how old, is passed 
from one to another until it is literally read to pieces. 
Trash and current literature is better, it seems, for mili- 
tary uses in the tropics than more substantial reading. 
Any book or paper, addressed to the commanding officer 
or the adjutant of a regiment with ‘‘ For the regiment” 
added on the wrapper, will make the rounds of the camp 
and be read and enjoyed as long as there is a page or a 
picture of it left. Thus, Lieutenant Steele says, ‘‘a 
book addressed ‘To the Adjutant of the Eighth U.S. 
Cavalry, Puerto Principe, Cuba; For the Regiment,’ will 
be read by scores of officers and enlisted men of the Eighth 
Cavalry in their hot and dreary camp; and every man 
will add a postscript to his prayers for the sender.” 


T= means in use at present for making American trav- 

ellers sorry that they ever left home seem to be fairly 
effectual, though they might perhaps be simplified to the 
general advantage. The form of punishment lately in- 
vented by Assistant-Secretary-of-the-Treasury Howell, at 
the instigation of the Merchants and Manufacturers Board 
of Trade, consists of a new and searching inquisition into 
the returning traveller's effects, which delays him a long 
time on the dock, causes all the intimate apparel of him- 
self and his family to be exhibited to the public, and sends 
him off full of wailings and bitterness. Before the trav- 


eller reaches the dock, he makes a declaration which must 
include every article he purchased while abroad. This 
declaration, under the new ruling, must be verified in de- 
tail by the inspector,who must satisfy himself that it is 
comprehensive, truthful, and exact. If he has misgivings 
that the value of any article has been incorrectly set down, 
he must call an appraiser and have it appraised. Passen- 
gers who get past the inquisitors without being caught in 
perjury or smuggling may go. As a measure for increas- 
ing the revenue, this way of bothering travellers is of 
small importance. As a means of punishing Americans 
for going abroad it works better, though a moderate fine 
on every home-coming traveller would be less expensive 
to collect. The persons interested in having travellers 
subjected to these unnecessary annoyances ure the mem- 
bers of the Merchants and Manufacturers Board of Trade 
aforesaid, whereof Mr. Shayne, the furrier, is president. 
The list of its other officers includes three Fifth Avenue 
tailors, a haberdasher, a shoe-dealer, a dressmaker, and an 
auctioneer. If you buy of these dealers and stay at home, 
you need never have any trouble with the people from 
the Custom House. 


|" has been matter of observation these many years that 

the ocean could do any amount of work if only a har- 
vess could] be devised that it would work in. The tides 
rise and fall, but it is only in rare cases that tide-water 
turns a wheel. The waves are never at rest, and motion 
is force, but the motion of the waves is rarely put to 
harder work than blowing a horn or ringing a bell on a 
buoy. At this time, when the state of business favors all 
sorts of new industrial ventures, it is interesting to notice 
the appearance of two schemes for making the ocean fur- 
nish power for use ashore. One is an invention patented 
on January 31, which aspires to turn the tides to account 
as a power for driving water-wheels, running electric mo- 
tors, and making compressed air. It calls for an inlet or 
pond which the tide shall fill, and in which the water 
shall be retained by adam. A big float, with a series of 
reservoirs on it, supported by a frame-work, is part of its 
apparatus, and the general idea is to fill the’ floating res- 
ervoirs from the pond at low tide, and get power as 
long as the tide continues to ebb from the waters thus 
stored. 

The other scheme for the utilization of wave-motion 
provides for a collection of buoys anchored off shore, 
which are to compress air which is to be stored in a res- 
ervoir and used to run engines. Some large buoys are 
making now for use in testing this plan, and it is an- 
nounced that the device is to have an elaborate trial next 
summer on the south shore of Long Island. 

Both of these schemes are said to have enough capital 
behind them to make a thorough test of their possibilities. 


Cetera EAGAN being found guilty by court mar- 
tial of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man, and sentenced to be dismissed from the army, the 
President has commuted his sentence to suspension from 
rank and duty for six years. During those years he will 
continue to draw a brigadier-general’s pay, less certain al- 
lowances made to officers on active duty; but he will 
have no work, and may not wear a uniform. During this 
period the work that properly falls to the commissary- 
eneral will be done by the officer next in rank, for the 
place itself not being vacated by suspension cannot be 
filled, nor may the officer who does the work of it receive 
the pay that the work deserves. These are among the 
minor inconveniences of the commutation of General 
Eagan’s sentence. If the sentence as commuted is fully 
carried out, General Eagan has probably done his last 
day's work as a soldier, The period of suspension will 
carry him very close to, or past, the age of compulsory re- 
tirement. His punishment wil! be'criticised as being far 


too light, and it will be held that being obviously unfit - 


to be in the army he should have been put out of it. If, 
however, General Eagan is as sensitive to censure as the 
fury of his attack on General Miles would indicate, his 
punishment, so far as he is concerned, may be ample, for 
it ends his career in disgrace. 


HE State of Massachusetts, which has been devoting 
large sums annually for several vears to the extermi- 
nation of the gypsy-moth, has come to have very serious 
doubts whether the moth can be exterminated, except by 
act of Providence. When bugs of any sort are left to 
their own devices, and multiply excessively in the land 
to the detriment of other creatures, relief usually comes 
in the form of some parasite, which kills off the bugs 
just as the bugs seem on the point of owning everything. 
In Massachusetts the gypsy-moths seems to be kept down 
so that they don’t breed parasites, but not so successfully 
but that they spread, and make the !and-owners nervous. 
How long it will pay to spend several hundred thousand 
dollars a year in fighting a bug that thrives on suppres- 
sion is a question that gives the Bay State Legislator good 
opportunities to pause. There is a commission which has 
the spending of the gypsy-moth money in Massachusetts, 
and the irreverent express their conviction that the moth 
will last as long as the commission does. 

Somehow there seems a good deal of miscellaneous an- 
alogy between this job of exterminating the gypsy-moth 
in Massachusetts and the job of exterminating misrule in 
the Philippines. There is a considerable chance in either 
case that there will be extermination to do just as long as 
there continue to be annual appropriations to do it with, 
and possibly in both cases it will finally be necessary to 
let Nature take her course, and develop a parasite, 
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INSURGENT FORT AT NIEYPAJO INSURGENTS MOUNTING TWO t0-INCH GUNS NEAR MALATE 
































SPANISH PRISONERS OF AGUINALDO AT CAVITE 
































AN INSURGENT OUTPOST IN NIEYPAJO INSURGENT BLOCK-HOUSE CAPTURED FROM THE 
SPANISH—SAN JUAN DE MALATE. 
MANILA—THE SCENE OF THE RECENT REPULSE OF THE FILIPINOS. 
(OGRAPHS FROM JOHN F. Bass AND O. K, Davis, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS OF ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY’ 


IN THE PHILIPPINES.—[SEE PAGE 174.] 
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sr NEBRASKA VOLUNTEERS NEAR THEIR QUARTERS IN BINONDO— RETREAT. 

















DRILLING AMERICAN TROOPS AT CAMP DEWEY. 
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THE UTAH BATTERY, WHICH DISTINGUISHED ITSELF IN THE FIGHTING. 





























GUARDING A CAPTURED SPANISH GUN, COLORADO BOYS IN FORT SAN ANTONIO ABAD, MALATE 


MANILA—THE SCENE OF THE RECENT REPULSE OF THE FILIPINOS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM JOHN F. Bass AND O. K. Davis, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS OF ‘* HARPER’S WEEKLY” IN THE PHILIPPINES.—[SRE PAGE 174. ] 
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MUSIC 


WAGNERIAN AND OTHER INCIDENTS. 


* Lam the Spirit that Denies.”"—Goethe’s Faust. 


IVE weeks more—no inconsiderable fraction of 
the longest season of opera ever official to the 
Metropolitan—have yet to take their course. 
The second Cyclus of Waguer’s four Nibelung- 
en Ring Dramas, offered consecutively, un- 
abridged and unexpurgated, and for afternoon 

widiences, began on Tuesday of last week; to be concluded 
the day before yesterday. Sundry interruptions, caused 
hy illnesses or diplomatic reasons, have disturbed the ad- 
justment of the regular evening performances. But the 
sacramental Ring (at least up to the time when I write 
these lines) has outwardly been spared battle, murder, 
and sudden death—the battles of rival Briinnhildes, the 
murders by anti-Wagnerians wrought up to the fellest 
pitch of distraction and destruction, and the sudden death 
of the Nibelungen bacillus. For doubtless there is such 
a bacillus, exactly as there is one for the influenza, one for 
the epidemic of running amuck. A fumigation of the 
Metropolitan may yet be the pious and timely demand of 
a Board of Musical Health—when Greater New York 
Qa viendra. A word as to the obsequious 
surrender of the Opera House to Wagner, and especially 
of the Tetralogy’s appeal to the vast provincial and sub- 
urban audiences who make much of him,even to finding 
the Nibelungen Ring vot only a new thing but their daily 
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MARIE BREMA, DRAMATIC 
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bread; they have not time for much eating of another sort. 
I think that Mr. Grau could have improved much on his 
Nibelungen time-table. For that matter, he could have 
bettered the scheme of Baireuth itself. The recent ar- 
rangement, closely considered, is extremely loose and in- 
consecutive. ‘The proper manner of giving the Tetral- 
ogy is to make an all-day, clean-sweep, absolutely con- 
secutive arrangement of the four dramas. Let ‘‘ Das 
Rheingold” begin at four o’clock, sharp, in the morning. 
What is a warm bed to a warm esthetic sentiment? The 
‘* Rheingold ” will end at seven o’clock. An hour fora 
little breakfast comes, and then be ‘* Die Walktire” sung, 
from eight till noon. A brisk luncheon will prepare us 
to enjoy ‘' Siegfried,” beginning at twelve-thirty and end- 
ing at six. ‘*The Dusk of the Gods” then shall begin to 
gloom at seven, and end at twelve o’clock midnight. A 
well-spent day! In fact, let us race our daily Cyclus, for 
a week or so, riding post through Wagner with relays of 
artists. Doubtless the Wagneristic will find it better than 
a thousand years of Gluck, of Mozart, of Beethoven, of 
Wehr, of Verdi, of Boito—of anybody save and except 
Wagner. If we do things well, let us do them as well as 
possible. 


The Tetralogy has enlisted in its afternoon Cycle the 
same magnificent artistic personnel collaborating in the 
evening sequence. Never on any stage—and I write with 
a long and a wide personal overlook—have 
higher vocal gifts and a fuller dramatic 
eloquence expounded the majesty and 
musical beauty in the four dramas. Never have so many 
stars of drama in operatic form made us first endure, then 
pity, then even embrace, many episodes that never can 
be resolved into musical majesty or dramatic dignity. 
The least successful representation has been ‘* Die Gotter- 
diimmerung.” Mr. Jean de Reszke is amazingly unsatis- 
factory as the mature Siegfried, considering the heroic 
authoritativeness of his Tristan, which last is a creation 
of the same impressive stature as Madame Lehmann’s 
towering Isolde. The spectacularity of ‘‘ Die Giétter- 
dimmerung,” admirabie during the earlier scenes, goes to 
pieces in a shameful way when the last tableaux occur. 
That is true, fully allowing for Wagnerian demands that 
cannot be granted. There are small stages in Europe 
that would scorn the clumsiness of such a card-board and 
papier-maché winding up as Mr. Grau sanctions here, 
with Stegfried’s body grilling on a structure suggesting a 
gas-stove or a spring bed from a bargain-store. Of the 
Briinnhildes—there have been three—without making 
odious comparisons, the assumption of the réle by Ma- 
dame Marie Brema has been of a kind to place this su- 
perior Wagneriste in the first rank of her associates. 
Madame Brema is a Briinnhilde at once womanly and 
semi-deific. There is a strange and beautiful fusion of 
psychologic elements in this réle. It makes an appeal 


The “Ring des 
Nibelungs.” 
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almost as moving as that which meets us in the instances 
of Elsa and Elizabeth and Kundry—when dominated by 
Klingsor or kneeling before Parsifal. In it, too, is a mar- 
vellous fusion of sincere musical expressiveness. Madame 
Brema conveys to us this double quality—not so much 
merely as a graduate of Baireuth,as by her own tempera- 
ment, voice, and intellect. 


‘*How many kinds of Wagnerists are there?” Let us 
hearken to the voice of the catechist, even to answering 
it. There are three kinds of Wagnerists. The first class— 

fortunately, for art’s credit, no longera large 
The Three Great class—consists of people merely auditors 
—_?- *8- in music, who can see nothing beautiful or 
. lofty or appealing, in any way, in Wagner’s 
scores; from ‘‘ Die Feen” to ‘‘ Parsifal.” The musical 
horizon of this genus is bounded by ‘' I] Trovatore ” or 
‘‘Faust” or ‘‘Der Trompeter von Sakkingen.” To it 
the pages of ** Lohengrin” or ‘* Parsifal”’ say nothing so 
potent. And to this class let us add a sub-species, a few 
actual composers of mark, such as were Rubinstein and 
Bralims, who, as a matter of their serious professional con- 
victions and temperaments, stood aloof from Wagner as a 
musician.. Add, too, a certain small group of blind critics. 
Then comés the second clan of Wagnerists—the Conserva- 
tives. These honor Wagner as an amazing genius, practi- 
éally unique in the history of the lyric drama, as a nature 
uniting rare esthetic sensibilities, as a mind that in dra- 
matic and musical inventiveness over and over again was 
consummately lofty and true, as a musician who, at his 
best, and even when rather less inspired than that, is one 
of the grand voices of opera since opera began. But this 
same sort of Wagnerists believe also that Wagner was by 
no means altogether noble or great or beautiful either as 
a musician or a librettist; that he frequently lost all sense 
of the very elements of sesthetics, of musical purity, and 
of real dramatic power; that he wrote too much under the 
afflatus of the Teutonic Muse for a permanent appeal to 
the world of music at large; that he disregarded certain 
principles in his art that never should be dismissed; and 
that he and musical truth together suffer much from his 
mistakes and from the hydrophobic enthusiasm of his indis- 
criminating followers. So much for the second kind of Wag- 
nerclan. Of it the writer of these lines humbly begs to sub- 
scribe himself, here and now, to avoid mistakes and oppro- 
brium undeserved. Last of all come the Wagnerist-radi- 
cals, those who believe that no composer as gifted or as ex- 
pressive in music ever lived; that no operas ever have been 
written so beautiful and powerful as Wagner's operas and 
music-dramas; that Wagner never—or ‘ well, hardly 
ever”—made mistakes in his theories or practice; that 
where Wagner begins, all art before him ended, and is of 
no special account; that the great and interesting musi- 
cians of all the ages are great and interesting only where 
they are guast Wagnerian; and, in short, that the world 
of music were well Jost, buried in a general cataclysm, 
since Richard Wagner has lived and written and can be 
heard! This last class, by a singular coincidence, includes 
a large contingent of distinctly unmusical people; and it 
is convinced that Wagner’s music will be the music of 
the future for ever and ever, amen! 


In offset to the Cimmerian subleties of the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy, one can hear three trifles. That is to say, they 
are trivial, under comparison. At the American Theatre 
“HM. 8 Pine has been brought forward ‘‘ H. M. 8. Pina- 

fore”: “La fore.” At the Casino is presented ‘‘ La 
BelleHéldue’(?); Belle Héléne ’’—what is declared to be an 

“The Three English version. Last, the sixth or sev- 

Dragoons. 3 ' Tic ic 

enth new American comic opera of the 
winter holds the stage of the Broadway Theatre, to wit, 
“The Three Dragoons,” with a text by Mr. Harry B. De 
Koven and the music by Mr. Reginald Smith—I should 
say with the text by Mr. Smith and the music by Mr. De 
Koven. These merry and industrious collaborators are 
now in such a perfected state of industrial fusion that one 
mixes them up; a case of ‘‘ Cesar and Pompey berry much 
‘like—’specially Pompey.” The ‘‘ Pinafore” production 
by the Castle Square Company acquits itself well, rather 
unexpectedly, in duty toward Mr. Gilbert’s characters 
and text, as well as in singing the Sullivan score. Mr. 
Frank Moulan as Sir Joseph Porter brings hints of the 
true English Savoy tradition to his part, and only once or 
twice spoils his effort by Americanisms in his stage busi- 
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ness, and by the ‘‘ gag” that never is gagged at the Amer- 
ican. The Dick Deadeye of Mr. Norman, the Bobstay of 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Clinton Elder as Ralph, Miss Morgan as 
Josephine, and Miss MacNichol’s Little Buttercup all de- 
serve kind words. Mr. Stewart as Captain Corcoran is 
the ‘‘strong weakness” of the performance, inasmuch as 
Mr. Stewart appears to have no ideas whatsoever of the 
real humor of his part, in its business or its lines. 

At the Casino performance there is much more the ef- 
fect of ‘‘adaptation” than of tie brilliant satire of the 
Bouffes-Parisiens. The adaptation is of a base alloy to 
make ‘‘La Belle Héléne” not so much Offenbach as of- 
fence. ‘‘The Three Dragoons,” a little farther up the 
street, is at least an honest, cheerful, and lively piece of 
humor and music. Its situations, lyrics, and dialogue 
stand for a libretto of cheaper manufacture than what Mr. 
Smith turned over to the composer of ‘‘ The Little Cor- 
poral.” That is obvious. But folk not expecting to be 
hanged in the gray dawn should not be proof against 
laughter at a fusillade of sallies of the comic-almanac kind. 
There is a capital topical song, ‘‘ For the King Can Do 
No Wrong,” well sung by Mr. Jerome Sykes. Mr. De 
Koven has fitted to the book a score that, wisely, is writ- 
ten throughout with a fulness of effect and a warmth of 
color to make his auditors careless of the fact that the 
musician’s melodies and rhythms here are neither new nor 
salient. The three acts are neither dull nor ineffective; 
there are four or five taking lyrical numbers. Altogether 
‘*The Three Dragoons” need not blush at all to be fairly 
extant and remunerative. The piece is thoroughly well 
sung. Miss Marguerite Lemon, a young Southern singer, 
as Donna Inez, is a valuable member of the cast as to her 
clever acting, her singing, and her magnetic stage pres- 
ence. E. IREN2Us STEVENSON 
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DRAMA 


HE English production of Blumenthal and Ka- 
delburg’s ‘‘ Im Weissen Rdss’]”—‘‘At the White 
Horse Tavern ”—at Wallack’s Theatre has been 
tricked out with everything that can charm the 
tn At the German theatre on Irving Place 
err Direktor Conried’s setting fell short in 
places of the refinement one has become used to on 
Broadway. To be sure, the Alpine lake shimmered elec- 
trically in time with the song on the zither, the steamer 
tooted courageously, and the sunrise effect 
in the second act brought the blush to the 
virgin snows of the Alp on the back drop; 
but somehow the effects, in spite of a bold and lovable 
attempt to be fresh and surprising, struck one as ante- 
diluvian. The only thing ~that wasn’t antediluvian 
was the thunder-shower that drenched Herr Giesecke 
and his respectable family at the end of the first act— 
that was certainly diluvian. The Frohman lake sparkles 
only with the pure rays of the sun, the mountains are the 
very mountains one might have seen last summer in the 
Salzkammergut, with the line of Swiss stone dwellings 
fringing the border of the lake at their feet, and the thun- 
der-shower discreetly avoids the English Herr Giesecke 
and his women folk, and spends its energies in pouring 
from the gutter spouts on the eaves of the inn, Though 
the scene was unvaried throughout the play, one left the 
theatre with a pleasant hunger for more of it. 


The Better 
Horse. 


The translation, of course, presents the same wholesome 
farce we saw at the German theatre, and its virtue of 
wholesomeness is so great that it seemed to be better for 
the repetition—or was it because, as some 
worthy citizen has remarked, these foreign 
things lose so much in the original? Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more limpid than its stiller mo- 
ments, or more radiantly cheerful than the babbling of its 
shallows. It is quite plain why the young attorney 
Siedler returned to the White Horse year after year, to 
the neglect of all other resorts; and though the Berlin 
manufacturer of lamps worried and grumbled at the 
Tirolean weather and at Tirolean inns, it seems such 
a comfort to him to grumble that no doubt he also will 
come back year after year. Even the Swiss beggar 
lived on fried chicken Im Weissen Réss’l! From 
curtain to curtain there wasn’t a single deceived wife, 
ridiculous parent-in-law, or wicked old man, and there 
were many passages that with a little persuasion one 
could regard as legitimate comedy. The love-affairs of 
the hostess, slightly as they are sketched, somehow get 
one by the throat and bring tears to the eyes. To expect 
a play to bring one back into sympathy with the simple 
things of life, such as youth and fun and love, is very 
old-fashioned, not to say stupid. But it is also stupid of 
the manufacturers of excessively clever farces not to 
have found out that most of us, in spite of ourselves, are 
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Farce. 
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Singing in *‘ The Three Dragoons.” 


stupid; and here’s hoping it will also become old-fashioned 
of them! This radiant German farce is the best play of 
its kind this season, and it is likely to stay with us long 
after the wickedest and cleverest French adaptations have 
folded their scenery and stolen away on the road. 


The acting of the play presents very concretely a com- 
parison that has often suggested itself more or less distinct- 
ly. From time to time amateurs of the stage who have 

happened into the Bowery have come back 

German and = with glowing reports of the foreign actors 

American x: : “oa 

Acting, there. Signor Antonio Majori, the sad story 

e of whose Teatro Italiano was given a year 

ago in these columns, has shown what genuine quality is to 
be found even in a popular and provincial Italian produc- 
tion of “ Otello”; and his partner, P. Raponi, has given us a 
taste of the vigorous art of a popular Neapolitan comedian. 
The Yiddish theatres, that still flourish, have many good 
actors of all sorts, the best of whom, Herr Adler, is an 
actor of real breadth and distinction. The German theatre, 
which has left the Bowery for Irving Place, has succeeded 
so well that its director, Herr Conried, has received a dec- 
oration from the old country, and has become the acknow- 
ledged ally of the department of foreign languages at 
Columbia University. How do the Frohman actors in 
‘The White Horse” compare with the actors that pre- 
sented it at the Irving Place Theatre? It must be re- 
membered in their favor that they are impersonating peo- 
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From ‘‘ The Rev. Griffith Davenport,” as played by James A. Herne at the Herald Square Theatre, New York. 


ple of an alien race. The most enthusiastic champion of 
foreign acting, I take it, must admit that they have done 
exceedingly well. As the Hostess of the White Horse, 
Miss Amelia Bingham has great vivacity and charm ; 
aus the Beggar, Mr. Dore Davidson has his own touch 
of passive humor; and as the young attorney-at-law, Mr. 
Joseph Holland gives a performance that could hardly be 
bettered. Mr. Leo Dietrichstein’s very excellent Sutro 
scarcely counts, because Mr. Dietrichstein came into the 
broader and more lucrative world of Broadway from this 
very company of Herr Conried’s. The other performers 
are all adequate to a play in which any false touch 
would be a blemish. But this is not all the praise one 
could wish. Many of the impersonations, including 
Mr. Harry Harwood’s excellent Giesecke, have the ap- 
pearance of being very carefully studied — as, indeed, 
it is natural enough they should be—from the perform- 
ances of the members of Herr Conried’s company; and, 
except in the case of Mr. Holland and perbaps one or 
two others, they lack in simplicity and breadth of man- 
ner what they have gained from the scenic excellence of 
the production. Mr. Felix Morriss’s impersonation of the 
dear old tutor and ideal traveller, Hinzelmann, is all one 
would expect of him—what more can be said?—but it 
lacks something of the aged serenity and pathos that 
Herr Franz Kierschner, by no means a prominent mem- 
ber of the German company, infused into it. That the 
luxury of our stage does not make genuinely artistic pro- 
ductions is melancholy, but it is true. One may smile at 
the naiyeté of Herr Conried’s blushing Alp and at the 
childlike fun of the deluge that pours from his gas-pipe 
in the flies, but the simplicity of the acting of his com- 
pany bespeaks sound art. He comes very honestly by his 
reputation of heading,the most artistic company we have. 


Miss Beatrice Herford, whose monologues have long 
been familiar to frequenters of drawing-rooms, has—hap- 
pily, as I take ii—come into the sphere of this department, 
by giving readings at Waldorf - Astoria 
breakfasts and at the Lyceum Theatre. 
True artists are such rare birds among us 
that it would be a pity to cage one even in the inclusive 
cage of metropolitan society. Miss Herford’s monologues 
represent such subjects as a lady and her maid packing 
a trunk, a lady at an intelligence office engaging a cook, 
a seamstress who entertains her mistress with sociable 
chatter, and a woman with her husband buying a cloak. 
Perhaps the most familiar of them is that of a saleswoman 
behind a counter. All of the monologues are studied 
with a minuteness of discrimination that is truly wonder. 
ful; they fairly bristle with wit, and brief as they necessari- 
ly are, and limited in scope by the very fact of their being 
monologues, they have a truly literary deftness and ac- 
curacy of effect. The way in which the lady at the in- 
telligence office alternately bulldozes and cringes before 
the prospective cook presents the sum and substance of 
the domestic problem, The seamstress sews with such 
conviction that we fairly see the needle and thread, 
though there is none; and when, in going, she binds on her 
supposititious veil, the outward thrust of her chin and the 
familiar but indescribable gesture of the tip of her nose 
bring convulsions to her audiences. The shopper and the 
saleswoman project one into the loathsome reality of a 
crowded and disordered department store; for the mo- 
ment one lives in the atmosphere of sordid femininity. 
Technically, Miss Herford’s monologues aré as clever as 
Miss Cissy Loftus’s imitations, and being studies from 
real life, they have the added virtue of being creations. 


A Rare Bird 
Uncaged. 


Such great virtues perhaps require to be defined. Varied 


as are Miss Herford’s powers of expression, the quality of - 


her voice and of her affectedly nasal twang is unvaried; 
and cleverly as the characters are discriminated, they have 


a striking family resemblance; under slightly varying 
fortunes tlie seamstress might have been the lady of the 
house, and the shop-girl the shopper. Even Miss Her 
ford’s cleverness cannot prevent a series of 
the monologues from being monotonous 
What is more important, the quality of the 
people presented is not sympathetic. (If it is possible for 
a woman to have a foible that is amiable, or in any way 
gracious, you would not suspect it. Few things could be 
more depressing than to spend an hour or two in the un- 
divided company of Miss Herford’s women folk. That, at 
least, is the way one man felt. It should be added that 
Miss lierford’s hearers are almost exclusively women, and, 
after all, the cynics may be right who find that women 
look for less amiability and grace in their sex than men 
do. It may be significant, for instance, that the large 
hats in the audience were not taken off, as they certainly 
would have been if there had been the usual complement 
of men, and that nobody seemed surprised. If the hat 
fits—one very naturally puts it on. Jonn CorRBIN. 


If_the Hat 
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BEATRICE HERFORD. 
From the Monologue of ** The Saleswoman.” (To the 
Little Girl Shopper) ** Take your first Jeft and your 
second right, and you'll come to the ribbons.” 
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WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 


By H.G. Wells 


AvuTHOR OF “THE War oF THE Wor~ps,” “THE INvisisLE Man,” “THIRTY STRANGE STORIES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 


OR some minutes he was running through the 
darkness along a winding passage, and then he 
crossed some wide and open space and passed 
down a long incline, and came at last down a 
flight of steps to a level place. Many people 
were shouting : “They are poe The guards 

are coming. They are firing. Get out of the fighting. 
The guards are firing. It will be safe in Seventh Way. 
Along here to Seventh Way!” There were women and 
children in the crowd as well as men. Men called names 
to him. The crowd converged on an archway, passed 
through a short throat, and emerged on a wider space 
again, lit dimly. The black figures about him spread out 
and ran up what seemed in the twilight to be a gigantic 
series of steps. He followed. The people dispersed to 
the right and left. He perceived that he was no longer 
in a crowd. He stopped near the highest step. Before 
him, on that level, were groups of seats and a little kiosk. 
He went up to this, and stopping in the shadow of its 
eaves, looked about him, panting 

Everything was vague and gray, but he recognized 
that these great steps were a series of the platforms of the 

“ways,” now motionless again. The platform slanted 
up on either side, and the tall buildings rose beyond, vast 
dim ghosts, their inscriptions and advertisements indis- 
tinctly seen, and up through the girders and cables was a 
faint interrupted ribbon of pallid sky. A number of peo- 
ple hurried by. From their shouts and voices, it seemed 
they were hurrying to join the fighting. Other less noisy 
figures flitted timidly among the shadows. 

From very far away down the street he could hear the 
sound of a struggle. But it was evident to 
him that this was not the street into which 
the theatre opened. That former fight, it 
seemed, had suddenly dropped out of sound 
and hearing. And—grotesque thought !— 
they were fighting for him! 

For a space he was like a man who pauses 
in the reading of a vivid book and suddenly 
doubts what he has been taking unquestion- 
ingly. At that time he had little mind for 
details ; the whole effect was a huge astonish- 
ment. Oddly enough, while the flight from 
the Council prison, the great crowd in the 
hall, and the attack of the red police upon 
the swarming people were clearly present in 
his mind, it cost him an effort to piece in his 
awakening and to revive the meditative inter- 
vals of the Silent Rooms. At first his mem- 
ory leaped these things and took him back to 
the cascade at Pentargen quivering in the 
wind, and all the sombre splendors of the 
sunlit Cornish coast. And then the gap filled 
and he began to comprehend his position, 

It was no longer absolutely a riddle, as it 
had been in the Silent Rooms. At least he 
had the strange, bare outline now. He was 
in some way the owner of half the world, and 
great political parties were fighting to pos- 
sess him. On the one hand was the White 
Council, with its red police, set resolutely, it 
seemed, on the usurpation of his property, 
and perhaps his murder; on the other, the 
revolution that had liberated him, with this 
unseen ‘‘Ostrog” as its leader. And the 
whole of this gigantic city was convulsed by 
their struggle. Strange development of his 
world! 

He had slipped out between them into this 
liberty of the twilight. What would happen 
next? What was happening? He figured 
the red-clad men as busily hunting him, driv- 
ing the black-badged revolutionists before 
them. 

At any rate.chance had given him a breath- 
ing-space. He could lurk, unchallenged by 
the passers-by,and watch the course of things. 
His eye followed up the intricate dim im- 
mensity of the twilight buildings, and it came 
to him as a thing infinitely wonderful that on 
above there—four hundred feet above there— 
the sun was rising, and the world was lit and 
glowing with the old familiar light of day 
In a little while he had recovered his breath 
His clothing had already dried upon him from 
the snow. 

He wandered for miles along these twilight 
ways, speaking to no one, accosted by no one 
—a dark figure among dark figures—the in- 
estimable, unintentional owner of half the 
world, the coveted man out of the past. 
Wherever there were lights or dense crowds 
or exceptional excitement he was afraid of 
recognition, and watched and turned back or 
went up and down by the middle stairways 
into some transverse system of ways at a 
lower or higher level. And though he came 
on no more fighting, the whole city stirred 
with battle. Once he had to run to avoid a 
marching multitude of men that swept the 
street. Every one abroad seemed involved. 
For the most part they were men, and they 
carried what he judged were weapons. It 
seemed as though the struggle was concen- 
trated mainly in the quarter of the city from 
which he came. Ever and again a distant 
roaring, the remote suggestion of that conflict, 
reached his ears. Then his caution and his 
curiosity struggled together. But his caution 
prevailed. and he continued wandering away 
from the fighting—so far as he could judge. 

He went unmolested, unsuspected, through 
the dark. After a time he ceased to hear 





titanic streets became deserted. The frontage of the build- 
ings grew plain and harsh; he seemed to have come to 
a deserted district of warehouses. Solitude crept upon 
him—his pace slackened. 

He became aware of a growing fatigue. At times he 
would turn aside and seat himself upon one of the nu- 
merous seats upon the upper ways. But a feverish rest- 
lessness, the knowledge of his vital implication in this 
struggle, would not let him rest in any place for long. 
Was the struggle on his behalf alone? 

And then in a desolate place came the shock of an 
earthquake—a roaring and thundering—a mighty wind 
of cold air pouring through the city, the smash of glass, 
the slip and thud of falling masonry—a series of gigantic 
concussions, A mass of glass and iron-work fell from the 
remote roofs into the middle gallery not a hundred yards 
away from him, and in the distance were shouts and run- 
ning. He, too, was startled to an aimless activity, and 
ran first one way and then as aimlessly back. 

A man came running towards him. His self-control 
returned. ‘‘ What have they blown up?” asked the 
man, breathlessly. ‘‘ That was an explosion,” and before 
Graham could speak he had hurried on. 

The great buildings rose dimly above Graham every- 
where, veiled by a perplexing twilight, albeit the rivulet 
of sky above was now bright with day. He noted many 
strange features, understanding none at the time; he even 
spelled out many of the inscriptions in phonetic lettering. 
But what profits it to decipher a confusion of odd-looking 
letters resolving itself, after painful strain of eye and 
mind, into ‘*‘ Here is Eadhamite,” or, ‘‘ Labor Bureau— 
Little Side” ? Grotesque thought, that in all probability 
some or all of these cliff-like houses were his ! 


The perversity of his experience came to him vividly. 
Tn actual fact he had made such a leap in time as romancers 
have imagined again and ggain. And that fact realized, 
he had been prepared—his mind had, as it were, seated it 
self for a spectacle. And no spectacle, but a great vague 
danger, unsympathetic shadows and veils of darkness. 
Somewhere through the, labyrinthine obscurity his death 
soughthim. Would he, after all, be killed before he saw? 
It might be that even at the next shadowy corner his de- 
struction ambushed. A great desire to see, a great long- 
ing to know, arose in him. 

He became fearful of corners, It seemed to him that 
there was safety in concealment. Where could he hide 
to be inconspicuous when the lights returned? At last he 
sat down upon a shaded seat in a recess upon one of the 
higher ways, conceiving he was alone there. 

He squeezed his knuckles into his weary eyes. Sup- 
pose, when he looked again, he found the dark trough of 
parallel ways and that intolerable altitude of edifice gone? 
Suppose he were to discover the whole story of these last 
few days—the awakening, the shouting multitudes, the 
darkness and the fighting—a phantasmagoria, a new and 
more vivid sort of dream? It must be a dream; it was so 
ineonsecutive, so reasonless. Why were the people fight- 
ing for him? Why should this saner later world regard 
him as Owner and Master? bi 

So he thought, sitting blinded; and then he looked 
again, half hoping, in spite of his ears, to see some familiar 
aspect of the life of the nineteenth century—to see perhaps 
the little harbor of Boscastle about him, the cliffs of Pen 
targen, or the bedroom of his home. But fact takes no 
heed of human hopes A squad of dim men with a black 
banner tramped athwart the nearer shadows, intent on 
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even a remote echo of the battle; fewer and 
fewer people passed him, until at last the 
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conflict, and beyond rose that giddy wall of frontage, vast 
and dark, with the dim incomprehensible lettering show- 
ing faintly on its face. 

“Tt is no dream,” be said, ‘‘no dream.” And he bowed 
his face upou his hands. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OLD MAN WHO KNEW EVERYTHING. 


HE was startled by a cough close at hand. 

He turned sharply, and “peering, saw a small, 
lhunched-up figure sitting a couple of yards off in the 
shadow of the enclosure. 

‘Have ye any news?” asked the high-pitched wheezy 
note of a very old man. 

Graham hesitated. ‘‘ None,” he said. 

‘‘I stay here till the lights come again,” said the old 
man. ‘*These blue scoundrels are everywhere—every- 
where, 

Graham’s answer was inarticulate assent. He tried to 
see the old man, but the darkness hid his face. He wanted 
very much to respond, to talk, but he did not know how 
to begin. 

‘*Dark and damnable,” said the old man, suddenly. 
‘‘Dark and damnable. Turned out of my room among 
all these dangers.” 

“That's hard,” ventured Graham. ‘‘That’s hard on 
you.” 

“ “Darkness. An old man lost in the darkness. And 
all the world gone mad. War and fighting. The police 
beaten and rogues abroad. No more dark passages for 
me. I fell over a dead man.” 

‘You're safe out here,” said Graham. 

‘‘One’s safer with company,” answered the old man, 
“if it’s company of the right sort,” and peered frankly. 
He rose suddenly and came towards Graham. 

Apparently the scrutiny was satisfactory. The old 
man sat down asif relieved to be no longeralone. “ Eh!” 
he said, ‘‘ but this is a terrible time! War and fighting, 
and the dead lying there—men, strong men, dying in the 
dark. Sons! I have three sons. God knows where they 
are to-night.” 

The voice ceased. Then repeated, quavering, ‘‘God 
knows where they are to-night.” 

Graham stood revolving a question that should not be- 
tray his ignorance. Again the old man’s voice ended the 
pause. 
~ “This Ostrog will win,” he said. ‘He will win. And 
what the world will be like under him no one can tell. 
My sons are under the wind-vanes, all three. One of my 
daughters-in-law was his mistress for a while. His mis- 
tress! We're not common people. Though they’ve set 
me to wander to-night and take my chance. . . . I knew 
what was’ going on. Before most people. But this 
darkness! And to fall over a dead body suddenly in the 
dark!” 

His wheezy breathing could be heard. 

*‘ Ostrog!” said Graham, : 

‘*The greatest Boss the world has ever seen,” said the 
voice. 

Graham ransacked his mind. ‘‘The Council has few 
friends.among the people,” he hazarded. 

‘Few friends. And poor ones at that. They’ve had 
their time. Eb! They should have kept to the clever 
ones. But twice they held election. And Ostrog— And 
now it has burst out and nothing can stay it, nothing can 
stay it. ‘Twice they rejected Ostrog—Ostrog the Boss. I 
heard of his rages at the time—he was terrible. Heaven 
save them! For nothing on earth can, now he has raised 
the Labor Companies upon them. No one else would have 
dared. All the blne canvas armed and marching! He 
will go through with it. He will go through.” 

He was silent for a little while. ‘‘ This Sleeper—” he 
said, and stopped. 

“Yes,” said Graham, ‘‘ Well?” 

The senile voice sank to a confidential whisper; the dim, 
pale face came close. ‘‘ The real Sleeper—” 

** Yes?” said Graham. 

‘Died years ago.” 

‘* What?” said Graham, sharply. 

“Yearsago. Died. Yeurs ago,” 

** You don’t say so!” said Graham. 

“I do. I do say so. He died. This Sleeper who’s 


” 


‘ woke up—they changed in the night. _A poor, drugged, 


insensible creature. But I mustn’t tell all I know. I 
mustn’t tell all I know.” 

_ For a little while he muttered inaudibly. His secret 
was too much for him. ‘‘I don't know the ones that put 
him to sleep—that was before my time—but I know the 
man who injected the stimulants and woke him again. 
It was ten to one—wake or kill. Wakeor kill. Ostrog’s 
way.” 

Graham was so astonished at these things that he had 
to interrupt, to make the old man repeat his words, to re- 
question vaguely, before he was sure of the meaning and 
folly of what he heard. And his awakening had not been 
natural! Was that an old man’s senile superstition too, 
or had it any truth in it? Feeling in the dark corners of 
his memory, he presently came on something that might 
conceivably be an impression of some such stimulating ef- 
fect. It dawned upon him that he had happened upon a 
lucky encounter, that at last he might learn something of 
the new age. The old man wheezed awhile and spat, and 
then the piping, reminiscent voice resumed: 

“The first time they rejected him. I’ve followed it 
all!” 

‘*Rejected whom?” said Graham. ‘‘The Sleeper?” 

‘Sleeper! No. Ostrog. He was terrible — terrible! 
And he was promised then, promised certainly the next 
time. Fools they were—not to be more afraid of him. 
Now all the city’s his millstone, and such as we dust 
ground between ’em. Dust ground between ’em. Until 
he set to work—the workers cut each other’s throats, and 
murdered a Labor policeman at times, and left the rest of 
us at peace. Dead bodies! Robbing! Darkness! Such 
a thing hasn’t been this gross of years, Eh—but ’tis ill 
on small folks when the great fall out! It’s ill.” 

‘Did vou say—there had not been—what? for a gross 
of years?” 

* Eh?” said the old man. 

The old man said something about clipping his words, 
and made him repeat this a third time. ‘Fighting and 
slaying, and weapons in hand, and fools bawling freedom 
and the jike,” said the old man. ‘‘ Not in all my life has 
there been that. These are like the old days—for sure— 
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when the Paris people broke out—three gross of years 
ago. That’s what I mean hasn’t been. But it’s the world’s 
way. It had to come back, I know. 1 know.’ This 
five years Ostrog has been working, and there has been 
trouble and trouble and hunger and threats and high talk 
and arms. Blue canvas and murmurs! No one safe. 
Everything sliding and slipping. And now here we are! 
Revolt and fighting, and the Council come to its end.” 

‘*You are rather well informed on these things,” said 
Graham. 

‘*IT know what I hear. It isn’t all Babble Machine with 
me.” 
No,” said Graham, wondering what Babble Machive 
might be. ‘‘And you are certain this Ostrog—you are 
certain Ostrog organized this rebellion, and arranged for 
the waking of the Sleeper? Just to assert himself—be- 
cause he was not elected to the Council?” 

‘‘Every one knowsethat, I should think,” said the old 
man. ‘‘Except—just fools. He meant to be master, 
somehow. In the Council or out. Every one who knows 
anything knows that. And here we are with dead bodies 
lying in the dark! Why, where have you been if you 
haven’t heard all about the trouble between Ostrog and 
the Verneys? And what do you think the troubles are 
about? The Sleeper? Eh? You think the Sleeper's real, 
and woke of his own accord—eh?” 

‘*1’m a dull man, older than I look, and forgetful,” said 
Graham. ‘* Lots of things that have happened—especial- 
ly of late years— If I was the Sleeper, to tell you the 
truth, I couldn’t know less about them.” 

‘*Eh?” said the voice. ‘‘Old, are you? You don’t 
sound so very old! But it’s not every one keeps his 
memory to my time of life—truly. But these notorious 
things? But you're not so old as me—not nearly so old 
as me. Well, I ought not to-judge other men by myself, 
perhaps. I’m young—for so old a man. Maybe you're 
old for so young.” 

‘*That’s it,” said Graham. ‘‘ And I’ve a queer history. 
I know very little. And history! Practically I know no 
history. The Sleeper and Julius Cesar are all the same 
to me. It’s interesting to hear you talk of these things.” 

‘I know a few things,” said the old man. ‘‘I knowa 
thing ortwo. But— Hark!” 

The two men became silent, listening. There was a 
heavy thud, a concussion that made their seat shiver. 
The passers-by stopped, shouted to one another. The old 
man was full of questions; be shouted to a man who 
passed near. Graham, emboldened by his example, got 
up and accosted others. None knew what had happened. 

He returned to the seat, and found the old man mutter- 
ing vague interrogations in.an undertone. For a while 
they said nothing to one another. 

The sense of this gigantic struggle, so near and so 
remote, oppressed Graham’s imagination. Was this old 
man right, was the report of the people right, and were 
the revolutionaries ‘winning? Or were og | all in error, 
and were the red guards driving all before them? At any 
time the flood of warfare might pour into this silent quar- 
ter of the city and seize upou him again. It behooved him 
to learn all he could while there was time.: He’ turned 
suddenly to the old man with a question and left it un- 
said. But his motion moved the old man to speak his 
= again. 

‘*Eh! but how things work together!” said the old man. 
‘This Sleeper that-all the fools put their trust in! I’ve 
the whole history of it—I was always a good one for his- 
tories. When I was a boy—I’m that old—I used to read 
printed books. You'd hardly think it. Likely you’ve 
seen none—they rot and dust so—and the sanitary com- 
pany burns them to make ashlarite. But they were con- 
venient in their dirty way. One learned a lot. These 
newf:ngled Babble ee oe don’t seem new- 
fangled to you, eh?—they’re easy to hear, easy to forget. 
But I've traced all the Sleeper business from the first.” 

‘*You will scarcely believe it,” said Graham, slowly, 
“I’m so ignorant—l’ve been so preoccupied in my own 
little affairs, my circumstances have been so odd—I know 
nothing of this Sleeper’s history. Who was he?” 

** Eh!” said the old man. ‘‘I know. I know. He was 
a poor nobody, and set on a playful woman, poor soul! 
And he fell into a trance. There’s the old things they had, 
those brown things—photographs—still showing him as 
he lay, a gross and a half of years ago—a gross and a half 
of years.” 

‘*Set on a playful woman, poor soul,” said Graham, 
softly, to himself; and then aloud, ‘‘ Yes—well! go on.” 

**You must know he had a cousin named Warming, a 
solitury man without children, who made a big fortune 
speculating in roads—the first Eadhamite roads. But 
surely you’ve heard? No? Why? He bought all the 
putent rights, and made a big company. In those days 
there were grosses of grosses of separate businesses and 
business companies. Grosses of grosses! His roads killed 
the railroads—the old things—in two dozen years; he 
bought up and Eadhamited the tracks. And because he 
didn’t want to break up his great property, or let in 
shareholders, he left it all to the Sleeper, and put it under 
a Board of Trustees that he had picked and trained. He 
knew then the Sleeper wouldn’t wake, that he would go 
on sleeping, sleeping till he died. He knéw that quite 
well. And plump! A man in the United States,who had 
lost two sons in a boat accident, followed that up with 
another great bequest. His trustees found themselves 
with a dozen myriads of Lions’ worth or more of property 
at the very beginning.” 

“* What was his name?” 

* Graham.” 

‘*No—I mean—that American’s,” 

“‘ Isbister.” 

‘*Isbister!” cried Graham. ‘Why, I don’t even know 
the name.” 

“Of course not,” said the old man. ‘‘Of course not. 
People don’t learn much in the schools nowadays. But I 
know all about him. He was a rich American who went 
from England, and he left the Sleeper even more than 
Warming. How he made it? ThatI don’t know. Some- 
thing about pictures by machinery. But he made it and 
left it, and so the Council had its start. It was just a 
council of trustees at first.” 

‘And how did it grow?” 

**Eh!—but you’re not up to things. Money attracts 
money—and twelve brains are better than one. They 
played it cleverly. They worked politics with money, 
and kept on adding to the money by working currency 
and tariffs. They grew—they grew. And for years the 
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twelve trustees hid the growing of the Sleeper’s estate, 
under double names and compuny titles and all that. The 
Council spread by title-deed, mortgage—share, every po- 
litical party, every newspaper, they bought. If you Tisten 
to the old stories, you will see the Council growing and 
wing. Billions and Billions of Lions at least—the 
leeper’s estate. And all growing out of a whim—out of 
this Warming’s will and an accident to Isbister’s sons. 

‘*Men are strange,” said the old man. ‘“‘ The strange 
thing to me is how the Council worked together so long. 
As many as twelve. But they worked in cliques from the 
first. And they’ve slipped back. In my young days 
speaking of the Council was like an ignorant man speak- 
ing of God. We didn’t think they could do wrong. We 
didn’t know of thcir women and all that! Or ae I've 
got wiser. 

‘* Men are strange,” said the old man. ‘‘ Here are you, 
young and ignorant, and me—sevendy years old, and I 
might reasonably be forgetting—explaining it all to you, 
short and clear. 

**Sevendy,” he said, ‘‘ sevendy, and I hear and see— 
hear better than I see. And reason clearly, and keep my- 
self up to all the happenings of things. Sevendy! 

‘‘ Life is strange. I was twaindy before Ostrog was a 
a I remember him long before he’d pushed his way 
to the head of the Wind Vanes Control. I've seen many 
changes. Eh! I’ve worn the blue. And at last I’ve 
come to see this crush and darkness and tumult, and dead 
men carried by in heaps on the ways. And all his doing! 
All his doing!” 

His voice died away in scarcely articulate praises of 
Ostrog. 

Graham thought. ‘‘ Let me see,” he said, ‘‘ if I have it 
right.” 

He extended a hand and ticked off points upon his fin- 
gers. ‘‘ The Sleeper has been asleep—” 

‘*Changed,” said the old man. 

‘‘Perhaps. And meanwhile the Sleeper’s property 
grew in the hands of twelve trustees, until it swallowed 
up nearly all the great ownership of the world. The 
twelve trustees, by virtue of this property, have become 
practically masters of the world. Because they are the 
paying power—just as the old English Parliament used 
to ¥ 


be— 

‘* Eh!” said the old man. ‘‘ That’s so—that’s a good 
comparison. You're not so—” 

‘‘And now this Ostrog—has suddenly revolutionized 
the world by waking the Sleeper—whom no one but the 
superstitious common people had ever dreamt would 
wake again— raising the Sleeper to claim his property 
from the Council, after all these years.” 

The old man endorsed this statement with a cough. 
‘* It’s strange,” he said, ‘‘ to meet a man who learns these 
things for the first time to-night.” 

‘* Aye,” said Graham, ‘‘ it’s strange.’ 

‘* Have you been iu a Pleasure City?” said the old man. 
‘** All my life ’ve longed—” He laughed. ‘‘ Even now,” 
he said, ‘I could enjoy a little fun. Enjoy seeing things, 
anyhow.” He mumbled a sentence Grabam did not un- 
derstand. 

“The Sleeper—when did he awake?” said Graham, 
suddenly. 

**'Three days ago.” 

“Where is he?” 

‘*Ostrdg has him. He escaped from the Council not 
four hours ago. My dear sir, where were you at the time? 
He-was:in the hall of the markets—where the fighting bas 
been. All the city was screaming about it. All the 
Babble Machines. Everywhere it was shouted. Even 
the fools who speak for the Council were admitting it. 
Every one was rushing off to sce him—every one was 
getting arms. Were you drunk or asleep? And even 
then! ‘But you’re joking! Surely you’re pretending. It 
was to stop the shouting of the Babble Machines and pre- 
vent the people gathering that they turned off the elec- 
tricity and put this damned darkness upon us. Do you 
mean to say—?” 

“T had heard the Sleeper was rescued,” said Graham. 
‘* But—to come back a minute. Are you sure Ostrog has 
him?” 

‘* He won’t let him go,” said the old man. 

** And the Sleeper. Are you sure he is not genuine? I 
have never heard—” 

**So all the fools think. So they think. As if there 
wasn’t a thousand things that were never heard. I know 
Ostrog too well for that. Did I tell you? In a way I’m 
a sort of relation of Ostrog’s. Asort of relation. ‘Through 
my daughter-in-law.” 


‘*T suppose there’s no chance of this Sleeper asserting 
himself. Isuppose he’s certain to be a puppet, in Ostrog’s 
hands or the Council's, as soon as the struggle is over.” 

‘**In Ostrog’s hands—certainly. Why shouldn't he be a 
puppet? Look at his position. Everything done for him, 
every pleasure possible. Why should he want to assert 
himself?” 

‘*What are these Pleasure Cities?” said Graham, 
abruptly. 

The old man made him repeat the question. When at 
last he was assured of Graham’s words, he nudged him 
violently. ‘‘ That’s too much,” said he. ‘* You’re poking 
fun at an old man. I’ve been suspectivg you know more 
than you pretended.” 

‘“* Perhaps I do.” said Graham. ‘‘But no? Why should 
I go on acting? No, I do not know what a Pleasure City 
is.” 


The old man laughed in an intimate way. 

‘*What is more, I do not know how to read your let- 
ters; I do not know what money you use; I do not know 
what foreign countries there are. I do not know where 
Iam. I cannot count. I do not know where to get food, 
nor drink, nor shelter.” 

‘*Come, come,” said the old man; ‘if you had a glass 
of drink, now, would you put it in your ear or your 
eye?” 

oe I want you to tell me all these things.” 

‘He, he! Well, gentlemen who dress in silk must 
have their fun.” A withered hand caressed Graham's 
arm for a moment. ‘‘Silk. Well, well! But, all the 
same, I wish I was the man who was put up as the 
Sleeper. He'll have a fine time of it. All the pomp and 
pleasure. He's a queer-looking face. When they used 
to let any one go to see him, I’ve got tickets and been. 
The image of the real one, as the photographs show him, 
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this substitute used to be. Yellow. But he’ll get fed up. 
It’s a queer world. Think of the luck of it. The luck 
of it. LIexpect he'll be sent to Capri. It’s the best fun 
for a greener.” 

His cough overtook him again. Then he began mum- 
bling enviously of pleasures and strange delights. ‘ The 
luck of it, the luck of it! All my life I’ve been in Lon- 
don, hoping to get my chance.” 

** But you don’t know that the Sleeper died,” said Gra- 
ham, suddenly. 

‘The old man made him repeat his words. 

‘*Men don’t live beyond ten dozen. It’s not in the 
order of things,” said the old man. ‘I’m not a fool. 
Fools may believe it, but not I.” 

Graham became augry with the old man’s assurance. 
“Whether you are a fool or not,” he said, ‘it happens 
you bay wrong about the Sleeper.” 

“e "ag 


“*You are wrong about the Sleeper. I haven’t told 
you before, but I will tell you now. You are wrong 
about the Sleeper.” 

‘How do you know? I thought you dido’t know any- 
thing not even about Pleasure Cities.” 

Graham paused. 

“You don’t know,” said the old man. ‘‘ How are you 
to know? It’s very few.men—” 
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‘*T am the Sleeper.” 

He had to repeat it. 

There was a brief pause. ‘‘ There’s a silly thing to 
say, sir, if you'll excuse me. It might get you into trou- 
ble in a time like this,” said the old man. 

Grabam, slightly dashed, repeated this assertion. 

**T was saying I was the Sleeper. That years and 
years ago I did indeed fall asleep, in a little stone-built 
village, in the days when there were hedge-rows and Vil- 
lages and inns, and all the country-side cut up into little 
pieces, little fields. Have you never heard of those days? 
And it is —I who speak to you—who awakened again 
these four days since.” 

‘Four days since!—the Sleeper! But they've got the 
Sleeper. They have him, and they won't let him go. 
Nonsense! You've been talking sensibly enough up to 
now. I can see it as though I was there. There will be 
Lincoln like a keeper F behind him; they won't let 
him go about alone. Trust them. You're a queer fel- 
low. One of these fun-pokers, I see now why you have 
been clipping your words so oddly, but—” 

He sto sen abruptly, and Graham could see his gesture. 

** As if Os would let the Sleeper run about alone! 
No, you're telling that to the wrong man altogether. 
Eh! as if I should believe! What's your game? And 
besides, we’ve been talking of the Sleeper.” 
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Perinns 3 stood up. ‘‘ Listen,” he said. ‘I am the 
eeper.” 

* You're an odd man,” said the old man, * to sit here 
in the dark, talking clipped, and telling a lie of that sort. 
But—" 

Graham’s exasperation fell to laughter. ‘‘ It is prepos- 
terous,” he cried. ‘*Preposterous. The dream must 
end. It gets wilder and wilder. Here am I—in this 
damned twilight—I never knew a dream iu twilight be- 
fore—trying to persuade an old fool tvat lam myself, and 
meanwhile— Ugh!” 

He moved in gusty irritation, and went striding. Ina 
moment the old man was pursuing him. “ Eh! but don't 
go!” cried the old man. ‘*1’m an old fool, | know. Don't 
go. Don’t leave me in all this darkness.” 

Graham hesitated, stopped. Suddenly the folly of 
telling his secret flashed into his mind. 

**T didn’t mean to offend you—disbelieving you,” said 
the old man, coming near. ‘It’s no manner of harm. 
Call yourself the Sleeper, if it pleases you. . "lis a foolish 
trick—” 

Graham hesitated, turned abruptly, and went on his way. 

For a time he heard the old man’s hobbling pursuit and 
his wheezy cries receding. But at last the darkness swal- 
lowed him, and Graham saw him no more. 

{ro BE conTrinuED.} 
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By William Dinwiddie, Special Correspondent 


SUGAR-CULTURE 


GENERAL impression seems to prevail that 
sugar-cane raising and the manufacturing of 
the products from cane—sugar, molasses, and 
rum—form the chief industry of Puerto Rico. 
This is an erroneous idea, for, while the prod- 
ucts, measured by avoirdupois, do greatly ex- 

ceed those of all other industries, if gauged by money 
valuation, they rank second in ienpartenth—cnlipe being 
first, with a crop worth over three times the sugar out- 
ut. 

. The growth of the sugar industry from the beginning 
of the century is told in the following table, though it 
should be remarked that twenty years earlier, or in 1783, 
the annual amount of sugar grown was quite as large, but 
there was a profound stagnation in island industries be- 
tween the years 1776 and 1811: 





i303] Sugar |  263,200bs, at6 ¢.,$ 15,792| exported. __ 
1810] Sngar | 8,796,900 “ 6 c.,$ 297,814] exported. 
“ a 4,000,000 home consumptior. 


7,796,900 Ibs, total raised. 


1828} Sugar | 19,788,600 lbs. at4 c.,$ 791,544) exported. | 

- 7,000,000 “ 6 ¢., 420,000) home consumption | 
‘“ |Molagses, 2,245,044 “ 2 ¢, 44,900" exported. } 
| 29,033,644 Ibs. $1,256,444 


1838) Sugar | 69,138,500 lbs. at 4 c., $2,765,540 exported. 
” 8,000,000 “ 6 ¢., 480,000) home consumption 
* |Molasses| 19,619,458 *“ 392,389| exported. 


96, 757,958 Iba. "$3,637,929 | 








1847) Sngnr -|104.178,200 Ibs, at 4 ¢-, $4,167,125] exported. 














* (Molasses) 26,922,126. ‘** 2 c., 588, 2 exported. 
|181, 100,326 Ibs. $4705, 570 
1853] Sugar |115,666,200 Ibs. at 33¢c., $4,038,317) exported. 
ped 9 11,000.000 ** c., 660,000) home consumption. 
“ |Molasses) 28,510,872" ‘* 2 C., 570,217 exported. 
155,177,072 Ibs. $5,268,534 
1887} Sugar /|190,974,080 Ths. at 2Sc , $5,041,444! exported. 
ia 4 16,000,000 “* 5 ¢., 900,000) home consumption. 
** |Molasses| 55,210,880 “ lige., 975,163 
252,184,960 Ibs. $6,919,607 
1896] Sugar /|122,946,335 Ibs, at 2.9c., $3,603,852) exported. 
~ - 16,000,000“ 6 ¢., 960,000) home consumption 
“* |Molasses 32,221,619 “1G, | 493,638 
|171, 167,954 Ibe, $5,057,490) 








It will be noted that from 1803 to 1887 there was a con- 
stant increase in the weight of sugar exported, and it may 
be said that during the next ten years, or up to the pres- 
ent time, a marked decline took place in the sugar in- 
dustry, the crop of 1896 being about two-thirds that of a 
decade earlier. ‘ 

The money value of the crop, however, has not for fifty 
years kept pace in ratio with the constantly increasing acre- 
age and output of marketable sugar. Ip 1847 the export 
sugars, at the then prevailing high price of the commod- 
ity, sold for a sum within a million dollars of the high- 
water crop of 1887, though 77,000,000 more pounds of 
sugar were exported, or an increase of 77 per cent. in the 
total crop over the year 1847, with a gain of but 20 per 
cent. in money value. There are so many confusing fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration in an attempt to com- 
pare the past with the present condition of the sugar in- 
dustry, and so few statistics in which credence may be 
placed, that it is an almost hopeless task to attempt to pre- 
pare a critical analysis. The principal elements to be tak- 
en into consideration are— 

1. Fertility of soil, which returned, sixty years ago, 
nearly double the crop of to-day. 

2." Methods of cultivation, cutting, and transporting 
cane from fields, all of which have made giant strides, in 
some sections, over the primitive ways of the past. 

8. Difference in machinery; modern machinery .return- 
ing over 30 per cent. more sugar than that in use in 1847. 

4: Manufacture of bye-products—rum and_alcohol— 
which are-produced very cheaply to-day, and with con- 
siderable profit. 

5 Seale of wages. Free labor in the forties received 
twenty-five cents a day and board, while to-day sixty-two 
cents Puerto-Rican silver, or about forty cents gold, and 
no board, is paid. Slave labor, of which there was never 
over 15 per cent., cost as much as free labor, in housing, 
clothing, ete. 

6. Cost of transportation to seaports, which has been 


ne 





materially reduced in sections with contiguous military 
roads, 

7. Cost of fuel, which has more than doubled in price 
in forty years, but has decreased in quantity required by 
over one-half, through the introduction of better methods 
of firing, use of bagasse for fuel, and use of vacuum-pans 
and tubular boilers. 

In 1847 it was possible to raise from 3500 pounds of 
sugar per acre on the poorest lands, to as much as 8000 to 
9000 pounds on the best; this was accomplished with lit- 
tle resting of the soil; and further, the ratoons sprang up 
from the cropped cane for six or seven years in succession. 
To-day little land on the island proper ever gives more 
than 4000 pounds of sugar, and the average is near the 
ton mark, The canes grow from the ratoons but four or 
five years, and then lands must be rested for several years 
before replanting. The island of Vieques may be noted 
as an exception to this rule, and its productive lands yet 
return immense fields of cane, the fields not requiring re- 
planting under six or seven years; but excessive and pro- 
longed drouths occur now and then. 

The modern methods of cultivation are greatly advanced 
over the earlier ones through the almost total disappear- 
ance of the primitive single-stick plough and one yoke of 
oxen, which have given place to modern heavy breaking- 
ploughs (not gang-ploughs), with three to four yoke of 
oxen to each. The fields are carefully prepared for plant- 
ing, though fertilizing is not indulged in, as it is said— 
with mistaken ideas of economy—that it would not be 
profitable. 

The canc is still cut by hand, as no machine can do it, 
but the picturesque ox-cart, which sinks deep into the 
soft earth of the fields, has given way to steel tramways 
and cars on the great estates as a means of transporting 
cane to the mill, while on one estate at least whole trains 
are drawn by small steam-engines. This has much re- 
duced the cost of labor, and insures expeditious movement 
of cut cane to the crushers, 

The machinery used before the forties consisted princi- 
pully of wooden single and double roll crushers driven by 
bullock power, open kettles for boiling, wooden vats for 
crystallizing out the second sugar, and dripping-rooms, in 
which hogsheads of crude sugar, set on huge beams, were 
drained of their surplus molasses. Steam-engines for mo- 
tive power and iron crushing-rolls were introduced in the 
forties, but the open kettle and pan boiling gave way very 
slowly to the modern process of vacuum-pans, “ triple 
effects,” and centrifugals, and yet even to this day the 
industry is seriously handicapped by the continued use 
of antiquated machinery. Most mills boast of a vacuum- 

an al centrifugals, but in the majority the juice-boiling 
8 still done in the open air, which necessitates a wasteful 
use of fuel and a finished sugar little above the old mus- 
cavado in quality. 

There .are but two central factories in all Puerto Rico 
which have really modern machinery, consisting of tubu- 
lar boilers, heated with bagasse, fed automatically from 
carriers; double crushérs with triple rolls; clarifiers and 
eliminators; triple effects; vacuum-pans; mixers; centrif- 
ugals; sugar-carriers; bagging-bins; and al] the auxiliary 
vats and transferrers for making third and fourth sugars 
from the molasses. It may be said that most mills are a 
heterogeneous combination of old and new machinery in 
a most incongruous fashion, and that in consequence the 
mechanical equilibrium of the process is usually so upset 
that often one portion of the mill must close down to 
wait upon some slow, weak link. The result of these 
unscientific methods bas been to close down permanently 
mill after mill in the last ten years, since the price of 
sugar has been low, as it cannot be manufactured with 
profit without the most skilled handling. 

The bye-products—rum and alcohol—are manufaetured 
at every big central factory, and furnish no inconsidera- 
ble retirn in the sugar-makiug business. It is almost 
impossible to estimate the annual production of rum on 
the island, for, as there are no internal-revenue taxes on 
the quantity manufactured, it is never returned as a por- 
tion of governmental statistics. The consumption of this 
fiery liquor is almost entirely confined to the native popu- 
lation, though some thousands of gallons are exported 
each year to Spain. Newly made rum sells as low as 
twenty-five cents a gallon. The profitable side of mo- 
lasses distillation will be found to lie in the manufacture 
of alcohol. 

In regard to wages, the writer feels it may safely be 
said that labor is cheaper to-day in Puerto Rico than fifty 
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years ago, when free men received twenty-five cents a 
day and board, for, with the depreciated valuc of the isl- 
and silver, the best laborers do not get over thirty to forty 
cents a day gold, and must board themselves, while the 
sugar-planter receives an equivalent in. gold at the sca- 
board for his crop. A fact which prospective investors in 
Puerto-Rican sugar-estates must not lose sight of is that 
financial legislation by our government for the island 
will place the silver used in the future on a gold basis, 
but it is not at all likely that the wage of the laborer will 
be any less as measured in cents per day, this wage bein 
now fifty to sixty-two cents of tlie present depreciated 
silver. it this be true—and all history of national finan- 
cial fluctuations bears out the assertion—the wages for 
labor will be materially appreciated, as computed by the 
employer and charged against his profits. This promises 
to be one of the most serious obstacles in the way of 
profitable sugar-culture in Puerto Rico, if not in all of 
our pew possessions, unless the price of sugar shall ad- 
vance. 

All contracts for sugar from foreign buyers contem- 
plate a delivery at the water-front of one of ihe great 
seaport towns, in bags or hogsheads, and the transporta- 
tion of the sugar from the factory to the wharf is no small 
item of-expense, amounting in one instance known to the 
writer—from Carolina to San Juan, sixteen miles by ox- 
carts—to twenty-five cents Puerto-Rican silver per bag 
of two hundred and fifty pounds. Where railroads may 
be used, the transportation charges are materially reduced, 
but the tariff is exceedingly high compared with Ameri- 
can freight rates, and the carrier-binds himself in no way 
for the safe delivery of the freight. The factor of trans- 

rtation is one to be carefully considered by. capitalists 
intending to invest in agricultural enterprises. 

The scarcity of fuel has become a bugbear of monstrous 
proportions to sugar-makers, as the island: has been al- 
most denuded of wood; no mineral fuel has yet been dis- 
covered, and foreign coal is very costly. A small ox- 
cart load of very poor fuel wood, certainly not half a 
cord, costs in most sections a dollar and fifty cents a load. 
Bagasse (the refuse cane) is used everywhere as a part of 
the fuel, but, where muscavado sugar-making still pre- 
vails, the proportion of wood consume is at least seventy 
per cent, of the total amount of fuel, and it is only in the 
most modern establishments, where bagasse is employed 
under forced draught for heating tubular boilers, that the 
ruinous wood bill is materially reduced. 

Sugar-making on a gigantic scale is one of the deeply 
a industries of the world, and in Puerto Rico it 
is particu arly fascinating to the observer, iv that he can, 
while travelling over the island, follow. the evolution of 
the industry objectively. The old wooden crusher, with 
its two upright creaking rolls—driven round and round 
by slowly plodding oxen, who snatch now and again a 
mouthful of the sweet cane—may be seen in operation in 
some of the out-of-the-way places. The juice is boiled, 
perhaps, in a single kettle, frailly housed from the wea- 
ther by palm thatch, and the bubbling liquid seems almost 
to dance to the rhythmic strumming of the primitive guitar 
in the hands of the native watcher. he little nude, 
round-bellied pickaninnies sit in circles and stare with 
wide-eyed approbation and contentment at the operations, 
while they munch huge mouthfuls of cane and lather 
their faces with the sweet juice, or cement more firmly 
the kinky hair to their pates. Sugar for home consump- 
tion only is made at these extremely primitive mills, and 
it is doubtful whether the return in sugar is at al! com- 
mensurate with the labor involved. 

The next visible stepping-stone in the industry is shown 
in the scores of small mills, built fifty, sixty, and seventy 
years ago, which dot the valleys of the sugar districts. 

any of them have been abandoned, and the majority are 
slowly passing away in dry-rot, as the poverty-stricken 
owners cannot afford to operate them, and have either let 
their fields grow up in a wild luxuriance of weeds, as in 
portions of the Mayaguez district, or are cultivators of 
cane alone, for which they are paid in a certain proportion 
of sugar by the great central factories with their better 
machinery. 

A few of the little mills are still operated, and turn out 
the lowest grades of muscavado sugar. The crushers are 
double rolls, driven by ancient condensing- engines of 
marine type, or by undershot water-wheels. The juice is 
boiled in batteries of circular, round-bottomed, cast-iron 
kettles, cemented and bricked in, in a single row, over a 
fireplace. ‘The juice is slowly heated in the first one 
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‘A DOLLAR AND A HALF’S WORTH OF 
WOOD”"—HALF A CORD. 











CUTTING THE CANE. 























OLD SINGLE-STICK PLOUGH. 














SUGAR-LANDS OF NORTHERN PUERTO RICO. 
































METHOD OF PLANTING CANE 





























PRIMITIVE METHOD OF REMOVING THE ‘ BAGASSE.” 


TYPICAL SUGAR-MILL :NEAR PONCE—ANTIQUATED AND MODERN 
MACHINERY COMBINED. 


PUERTO RICO—METHODS OF SUGAR-CULTURE ’IN USE IN THE ISLAND. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF ** HARPER'S WEEKLY.”—[SEE Pace 167.] 
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WATER-WORKS NEAR SAN JUAN DEL MONTE, CAPTURED FROM THE INSURGENTS. 
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GUN MOUNTED BY INSURGENTS TO CONTROL RAILROAD NEAR CALOOCAN, 
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IGORROTE WARRIORS OF LUZON, BLOCK-HOUSE NEAR MALATE. INSURGENT OBSERVATION-TOWER 
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MANILA—SCENES ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE OF FEBRUARY 4, 1899. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM JouN F. Bass AND O. K, DAvis, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS OF ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY” IN THE PHiLippines.—[See Pace 174 | 
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farthest from the heat, and crystallized into sugar in the 
last, directly over the hottest fire, where the thickening 
syrup rages like a tempest-tossed sea in foaming, sputtering 
ebuilition, ‘The molasses is drained from the semi-crys- 
talline mass in wooden bins, and the remaining sugar, of 
very poor quality, packed in hogsheads or burlap bags. 

At a conservative estimate not more than seven per 
cent. of the lowest quality of sugar is returned from the 
canes, even when the first molasses is painstakingly con- 
verted into a second sugar. It is to-day utterly impos- 
sible to operate such a plant without constant loss to its 
owners, and one wonders at the almost asinine persistence 
with which some of the Spanish estate-holders continue 
the practice of making crude sugars by cruder methods, 
which each year involves them deeper in debt. The only 
explanation ever offered the writer was that the govern- 
ment had put an almost prohibitory tariff on modern ma- 
chinery, and it is true that American machinery was dis- 
criminated against in such a way that its introduction 
into Puerto Rico by an unfortunate estate-owner meant 
the doubling or tripling of its original price by a subtle 
system of shuffling classification, which oa tead the 
owner to believe that, unawares, he had imported a gold- 
mine instead of simply a gold brick. Incidentally let me 
say that most of these unfortunate agriculturists hail 
with delight a bonding of the island’s interests with those 
of the United States, in the firm belief that it means for 
them financial salvation, 

During the last thirty years what is known as the ‘‘ cen- 
tral factory ” system has arisen, the buildings being owned 
by capitalists, who may or may not own the cane-lands. 
The outlying land-owners send their cane to these mills 
to be converted into sugar, and receive for it four and five 
per cent. of the weight of the cane in sugar. It is not 
usual for them, however, to receive the actual sugar, but 
rather the value of such proportion as the ruling market 
price. The writer will later give fairly accurate figures 
of the cost of raising cane per acre and placing it at the 
mill. It has been difficult, even under this system,which 
places the burden of expense upon the mill-owners, for 
the agriculturist to even up, and it has been a common 
practice for mill men to advance money to the farmer for 
the necessary cultivating machinery and expense of crop- 
ping, charging him twelve per cent. interest, and taking 
us security a mortgage on his property. The result is 
most likely the same the world over—the mill men each 
year add ‘to their landed domain, and then sublet such 
properties on shares, perhaps to the scion of a once-pow- 
erful family. 

Up to within ten years, or before the pressure and com- 
petition of beet sugar was severely felt, it was possible 
for central factories making as low as eight per cent. of 
sugar to sécure a fair rate of interest on the capital invest- 
ed; but since that time, with sugar falling several times 
as low as $2 20 per hundred-weight, only factories which 
possess the facilities and machinery for producing ten or 
eleven per cent. of sugar, and which have contributory 
cane-lands to furnish them with at least fifty million 
pounds of cane annually, can be run profitably. 

One of the’ best equipped central factories in Puerto 
Rico, which produced, in 1897, 6,500,000 of first, second, 
and third sugars, made a net profit for the year of $19,500 
on a capital investment of $800,000, or a little less than 
three per cent. This factory is capable of making 13,000, - 
000 pounds of sugar a year, but has contributory to it but 
2000 acres of cane-lands, which can supply only about 
half the required amount, and hence it is forced to shut 
down from time to time during the grinding season. It 
costs the mill almost an even eighteen dollars per ton, or 
nine mills a pound, to make the sugar which sold in 1897 
on an average at a little below two and four-tenths cents a 
pound. The care-raiser’s five-per-cent. commission gives 
him lialf the sugar made, leaving as a profit to the mill 
man thrée mills per pound. If this mill could be run up 
to its full capacity, the expense of operating would be so 
lessened as to easily afford four mills profit per pound of 
sugar, and an easy return of seven per cent. on the total 
capitalization. 

This particular illustration has been drawn witha view 
of pointing out that, while the sugar industry of the whole 
island is in an apparently precarious condition, ia point 
of fact a thoronghly equipped establishment, with suffi- 
cient cane territory and the whole properly managed, will 
give to the investor of large capital an adequate return. 

3ut Use factors which are to-day ruining the sugar-mill 
owners, of Puerto Rico at least, are antiquated mills and 
insufficient cane to keep them in operation, The prom- 
ise of a successful future lies in more profound centraliza- 
tion of the industry, and there are now a number of sec- 
tions on the island where single valleys of twenty to 
thirty thousand acres might easily be made contributory 
to a single factory—sections which, if necessary, might be 
readily irrigated from the constant and fast-flowing waters 
Which course the centre of the valleys. 

Approximate cost of cultivating an acre of cane-land: 





Pia TE, hia bs. s wacnievisnas Cocewaen cnanne' oe $2 50 
PI, CORRE, o cenivtvsrncneneee 1s bubsasetekose 200 
err er ere ee nee 1 50 
“ —— $6 00 
Planting Came-tOpe....ccceccccsccce coosccccssencecesces 8 00 
Draining and ditching ..........ccceeecccecees ~ coco 0 
$is 00 
EE, Se ne OT een ae A re ee BOO 
OR Ie ree ene ee ae 4 00 
WOOT, CITI. a 0.5 6 cc iios ais cose, cewnen o: peeeesecees 250 
Weeditig; fourth. ..........cccccees Peer TT TT er ree 1 50 
—- 00 
Thieving (pulling leaves from cane and laying in the rows to 
keep grass from springing Up).........ceccesscescecerccees 2 00 
Cutting cahe and loading on cars...............seeceececsesess 600 
TORR WRG POE WBS osc kvivectaciccxsecuee #40 00 


These figures are only approximate, based on wages at 
sixty-two and seventy-five cents per diem, and on contract 
jobs:let to field bosses. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF BANKS AND DRAINS. 
Dotted lines indicate method of breaking bank. 
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The expenses of the succeeding years,when the ratoons 
are springing up from the roots, are much less, not usual- 
ly excceding $20; but it should be remembered that the 
annual crop is becomiug lighter, until a time arrives— 
three or four years on poor lands, and four to six on rich 
bottoms—when the land must be rested or reset. 

In years following the first one, it is usual to ‘line up” 
the ‘‘ trash,” or leaves, in the drainage-ditches, and ‘‘ break 
bank” by ploughing—that is, to plough down the ridge 
between the rows, which covers the trash with earth and 
creates a new drain, or reverses the topography of the 
field. 

The diagram will give an understanding of the opera- 
tion. Only one ploughing is required, and the weeding 
does not exceed $10 in cost. 

The -ploughing, weeding, and cane-cutting may be let 
out by contract to native Puerto-Ricans who make a busi- 
ness of handling cane for estate-owners. The price per 
acre for ploughing, weeding, etc., has been given, but it 
may be said that the cutting and loading are usually paid 
for at the rate of two cents a hundred pounds of cane, so 
the amount varies, depending upon the size of-the crop. 

The expense to the cane-grower of moving his crop to 
the sugar-mill falls heavy or light, upon:him, depending 
upon long or short hauls. Whether it is necessary for him 
to transport the crop in ox-carts to the mills, or only a 
short distance to steam-tramways owued by the central 
factory, it is an expense of sufficient importance in short 
years materially to reduce his revenue. 

There are many small valleys yet in Puerto Rico where 
the rivers annually overflow, leaving bebind, at the réces- 
sion of the waters, a rich fertilizing silt where 40,000 
pounds of cane may be raised per acre, and there are 
handsome stories of nearly double that amount in places. 
Good rich land will average 30,000 pounds of cane, or 
3000 pounds of sugar, per acre. Assuming this to be a 
big average, the cane-raiser, to receive one-half the value 
of this amount as his share, at the ruling price of two 
and four-tenths cents, his gross receipts would be $36 
per acre, as against liabilities of $40 an acre in plant- 
ing his crop, a loss of $4 per acre. During the next 
four years his ratoon crops would run down from 3000 to 
2000 pounds per acre, making his crop average 2500 

ounds to the acre, or his share in cost $30 per acre. 
me $4 an acre the first year, and netting $10 per acre 
the succeeding four years, leaves him an average annual 
profit of a little over $7 per acre. 

Cane-lands range from $50 to $100 an acre in price, the 
latter figure representing rich lands. 

This summing up appears on the face to be a fairly 
pleasing exposition of how the land-owner may net seven 
per cent. or more on his investment, but it is very doubt- 
ful if the figures for crops herein given will year after 
year reach the estimate. One estate raising over five 
million pounds of sugar is said to have averaged 3600 
pounds per acre; but many of the cane-lands of the 
island have been utterly worn out by generations of con- 
tract cultivators, and, in the writer’s opinion, 2000 pounds 
of sugar per acre would represent a nearer figure to the 
truth than a larger. 

It should be pointed out very forcibly, however, to 
sugar-cane growers in the United States, that even to-day, 
after decades of cane-growing in Puerto Rico, on lands 
which have never known the taste of fertilizers, and 
whose readily accessible streams have never been diverted 
to irrigate a soil which blossoms under a drop of water, 
that they do average per acre double the crop of the 
United States, and that the cane throws up its ratoous 
for at least four years instead of being annually planted. 

There must be a remunerative future in Puerto Rico 
to just such men as have struggled for a hundred years 
in Louisiana to rear sugar-cane in an artificial environment. 
The climate is no more difficult to live in, and with the 
same northern methods of cultivation pursued in this 
island, and with Puerto Rico recognized as a portion of our 
country, and duties removed, the promises of making for- 
tunes are exceedingly flattering. 

It has been suggested that Puerto Rico’s chances as a 
factor in the sugar market would be small if she com- 
peted against Cuba and the Philippines. The only argu- 
ment which can be legitimately advanced to confirm this 
statement is one of a difference in price of labor, for, un- 
der similar methods of cultivation, the islands differ little 
in average crop. 


The Gridiron Club 


and its Dinners 


HE Gridiron Club of Washington, D. C., is the 

-product of a long process of development. 

Fourteen years ago a group of the leading 

newspaper correspondents, meeting one even- 

ing socially, agreed that it would be a 

thing to establish a club which should cultivate 
a friendly relation between the members of their craft and 
help maintain a high standard of professional responsi- 
bility, without yielding to the influences which have 
wrecked so many of the so-called press clubs in Washing- 
ton and other cities. Its convivial activities were to be 
confined to a dinner once a month during the busy season, 
and oceasional excursions in the spring and summer. The 
membership was to be limited to forty. Ata later stage 
the forty full members attached to their organization ten 
limited members, residents of Washington not connected 
with the press, but selected for their accomplishments in 
various lines tributary to the general qualification of good- 
fellowship. 

Under the presidency of the late Ben: Perley Poore, 
the fame of the good cheer at the club dinners spread 
through the official circle in Washington, and high officers 
of the government accepted invitations to be present as 
guests. The fact, however, that these dinners were at- 
tended only by men, and that there was a freedom of dis- 
cussion of public affairs on their personal side which did 
not obtain at such gatherings generally, led to one or two 
embarrassing incidents early in the career of the club, 
and brought about the adoption of a rule—of which each 
group of diners since then has been reminded, on tak- 
ing seats at the table—that ‘‘at Gridiron dinners report- 
ers are never present, but ladies always are.” This in- 
genious device for assuring guests that nothing they may 
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say will be paraded in the newspapers, but that neverthe- 
less in word and action they must observe a strict regard 
for the proprieties, makes the club perhaps unique among 
dining organizations. 

At the outset the great feature of each feast was, of 
course, the speeches made by members and guests; and 
the only thing which distinguished them from other such 
affairs was the fire of ridiculous interruptions, questions, 
and comments which each speaker drew upon himself; 
for his attempts at retort, and the labyrinth of parenthe- 
ses in which he would presently find himself involved, af- 
forded his persecutors great merriment. This was called 


-**broiling,” in reference to the figurative title of the club. 


Little by little, especially as attendance at the dinners 
swelled to sucii dimensions as to become unmanageable if 
the mania for interruptions were unchecked, the club out- 
grew this form of fun. Meanwhile there had been creep- 
ing in a practice of satirizing public events in other ways, 
the members of the club alone conducting that branch of 
the entertainment. To avoid massing too many of the in- 
tellectual incidents of a dinner at the stage of coffee and 
cigars, the club adopted the practice of bringing in its 
music, speeches, and satirical vaudeville in the intervals 
between the courses of the dinner itself. From im- 
promptu performances it soon passed to carefully re- 
hearsed programmes—a part of their charm, however, 
consisting in their appearance of never having been re- 
hearsed at all. No subject under discussion in Congress 
or among the people has been sacred from the satirists, 
and their comical surprises have now reached a point 
where they have driven the public speakers utterly into 
the background. There is still time, usually, in the course 
of an evening, for a half-dozen speeches if they are short, 
but it is obvious that what the guests enjoy most is the 
fun-making of the club itself. 

The dinner illustrated by our artist had several of these 
features. The election of Chauncey M. Depew as Senator 
from New York was a subject of especial interest to the 
club, since Mr. Depew had been present at least once 
every year at a dinner. He had enjoyed so heartily the 
fun poked at other victims that the club thought this a 
good opportunity for letting him see how it felt. So it 
went through the form of administering the oath of office 
to a huge ‘‘ property” volume of Depew's Jokes, on the 
— that Depew’s jokes were really all there was to 

epew. Then they called upon Mr. Depew for a few 
remarks; but, before he could respond, a huge phono- 
graph, which had been concealed in one corner of the 
room, began to shoot forth some of his most familiar 
anecdotes, to which he was permitted to supply only the 
gestures. When Mr. Depew was fivally allowed, at a 
Jate hour, to speak in his own person, he made one of his 
cleverest addresses, and assured his permanent retention 
on the club’s invitation list. 

Another amusing feature was a mock ratification of the 
treaty of Paris. The club resolved itself into the Senate 
in executive session—its president, General H. V. Boynton, 
impersonating the Vice-President of the United States, 
and other members representing Senators prominently 
identified with the expansion and anti-expansion sides of 
the treaty controversy. An emissary of the Filipinos, who 
was discovered in the gallery, having on his person a card 
of admission signed by the Senator from Spain, was igno- 
miniously hustled out by a captain of the Capitol police. 
Then, after some debate, the vote was taken, the presiding 
officer announcing that, as the roll was called, ‘* all patriots 
in favor of the treaty” should respond ‘* Aye,” and ‘‘all 
enemies of their country who disapprove of the treaty” 
should respond ‘‘ Aye” also. By this ingenious means a 
unanimous vote for ratification was obtained. On an- 
nouncing the result, the Chairtook occasion to remind the 
Senators afresh of their solemn oath, so often violated, 
that the proceedings of an executive session should be kept 
absolutely secret. Before the words were fairly out of his 
mouth the doors at either end of the dining-hall flew open 
and newsboys rushed in, crying ‘‘ extras ” containing the 
full account of the executive session, including the vote. 
The extras were the real article, special editions of the 
Washington Star and Post having been printed expressly 
for the occasion, 

Still another satire furnished a fabric for the initiation 
of a new member into the club. He appeared as an appli- 
cant for admission under the name of the recently elected 
polygamist Representative from Utah, and leading behind 
him, at the ends of long ribbons, four wives. Since the 
cultivation of the moral virtues and good citizenship are 
among the aims of the club, it was decided that he should 
not be admitted till he had purged himself of the offence 
of plural marriage. To this end the services of a Chicago 
lawyer were called in, who advertised to ‘* procure divorces 
while you wait,” and who relieved the novitiate of his 
wives by a process peculiarly his own. Then, as the for- 
lorn women wept so bitterly at being left alone in the 
world, it was decided to console them by marrying them 
off again, but to separate husbands, one apiece. The ex- 
wives drew lots for their new lords, and were duly handed 
over, one to a famous Senator, another to a great political 
campaigner, a third to a leading diplomatist, and a fourth 
to a member of the cabinet. Each of the new husbands 
was at table, and seemed to enter into the spirit of the 
occasion with peculiar zest. 

Interspersed with this nonsense were orchestral music, 
vocal solos and quartets, and ‘‘ coon songs” with banjo 
accompaniments, the whole company joining in the 
chorus. , 

The list of guests whom the Gridiron Club has enter- 
tained in its career of fourteen years includes pretty nearly 
every man of special prominence in political, diplomatic, 
literary, or social life who has visited Washington during 
that period. No two men have enjoyed the dinners more 
keenly than Presidents Harrison and McKinley, both of 
whom have the happiest gift for short and humorous 
speech-making, and who have found in their share of the 
club’s fun a wholesome relaxation from the strain of of- 
ficial cares. One evening will be especially memorable 
in the annals of the club, when a certain President of the 
United States, who was present with most of his cabinet, 
fell to bandying stories with his Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and good-naturedly revealing some of the secrets of 
the cabinet-room. In spite of the prevailing notion that 
an Englishman is deficient in his sense of humor, the 
share taken in the Gridiron merrymaking by two British 
members of the Anglo-American High Commission has 
convinced the club that there are exceptions to all rules; 
and the present Chinese Minister, Wu Ting-Fang, has 
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made himself a name asa speech-maker at the club’s din- 
ners which the wittiest American orator might envy. 

Now and then the club takes on a more serious air, as 

when Monsignor Satolli visited Washington for the first 
time, bearing the Pope’s message to the American people. 
It did not comport with his plan to explain his mission 
through a formal publication, but he chose a Gridiron din- 
ner as his medium of communication with the nation at 
large, under the impression that the speeches delivered at 
the club were sent broadcast over the country. When his 
error was discovered, the club’s executive committee held a 
hasty meeting at midnight and voted to dissolve the usual 
injunction of secrecy for this one occasion, with the result 
that copies of Monsignor Satolli’s speech were given to the 
two great press associations, and the wires bore it north, 
south, east, and west without delay. The club has also a 
beautiful illustrated and musical ritual for honoring, each 
January, the memory of the members who have died dur- 
ing the year just closed. This service is all the more im- 
pressive for its introduction in the midst of an evening’s 
rayety. 
. ~4 dinners which attract especial attention in the 
course of the season are the annual gathering at which 
the new president of the club takes his seat, and those 
called forth by special exigencies in public affairs. There 
was, for example, a dinner of welcome to the new Presi- 
dent and cabinet in March, 1897. In the spring of last 
year, when it was obvious that nothing could avert an 
outbreak with Spain, there was a war dinner; and the 
first festivity after the cessation of hostilities was made a 
peace dinner, with most of the heroes of the war for 
guests. On each of these occasions the vaudeville enter- 
tainment rang the changes on the special topic which 
public events had brought into the foreground. Another 
memorable dinuer, in 1893, was attended by the envoys 
from the new provisional government set up in Honolulu, 
one of whom described himself as standing, like the fa- 
miliar statue of the French saint, with his own head un- 
der his arm. The actors in the vaudeville that night of 
course took pains to instruct the members of the pro- 
visional government as to the proper methods of adminis- 
tering Hawaiian affairs. 

At the great dinners, which are now attended by from 
150 to 200 persons, the table is set in the form of a grid- 
iron, the guests lining its ribs, while behind the chair of 
the president is always suspended a huge gridiron made 
up of incandescent electric lights. And: for the entire 
day preceding the dinner there floats from the flag-staff of 
the Arlington Hotel the black flag of the club with a 
white gridiron embroidered on it, the club thus taking its 
recognized place alongside of the royal personages, for- 
eign envoys, and dignitaries of our own and. other mili- 
tury establishments, as worthy of having its temporary 
abode under the hotel roof signalled to the world. 

Francis E. Leupp. 


Doolittle, Deserter 


AN ARMY-+POST INCIDENT 


ONNECTICUT is a thrifty State. I have no 
fault to find with Connecticut on the score of 
thrift. I was once stationed at Fort Trum- 
bull, near New London, in Connecticut, where 
I was a warrior, and ‘unused to war’s alarms. 
I did not with my sword quarter the world, 

but I used to wave it in the air and cut circles (at drill), 
and still in my dreams I can see the brave troops execu- 
ting the right and left moulinet, to the terror of the enemy. 

While I was-stationed at the fort a young man named 
Doolittle deserted. Men desert and escape from places in 
Africa or Siberia or New South Wales, and go forth to 
fall victims to the wild beasts or the cold or the na- 
tives; and this is perhaps agreeable to prudence; but that 
a young man should deliberately leave Fort Trumbull 
and go out with a price upon his head into the State of 
Connecticut I can account for only on the theory that he 
did not appreciate the thrift of Connecticut as highly as I 
do; for, as I say, I have no fault to find with Connecticut 
on the score of thrift, and there is a statute providing a 
reward of $30 to be paid to any one returning a deserter. 

It was in the early spring that the young man deserted 
the post and plunged into the fastnesses about us. He left 
no trace, and through the long summer we heard nothing 
of him. We continued to practise the moulinet, and to 
prepare ourselves to look grim-visaged war square in the 
eye. 

"One morning in the autumn, when the envious light 
was severing the laced clouds in the east, the sound of 
reveille went through the garrison grounds. The high 
notes of the bugle reverberated with double clamor 
through the sally-port of the stone fort wherein I had 
my casemate quarters. 

fluch displeased, for I was officer of the day, I arose, 
and girding on my sword, went out to inspect the guard. 
The cool tired winds of the morning were moving slow- 
ly through the land of slumber, and in the same way I 
moved towards the guard-house, intending, however, to 
move back more quickly to my bunk when the inspection 
was over. 

The sergeant fell in the guard, and when the last note 
of reveille had sounded he reported, ‘‘ All present, sir,” 
and I thought the work was done; but immediately after 
making his report the sergeant added, “‘ Doolittle is fetch- 
ed back, sir.” He nodded his head towards the deserter, 
whom I then noticed standing, a humble captive, between 
the files of the guard. ‘‘ And there,” continued the ser- 
geant, ‘‘is the man that fetched him.” And there, at 
one side, was a thrifty old man in a decent suit of black. 

I never liked to transact any business at reveille, for it 
has a tendency to wake a man up. 

“Very well, sergeant,” said I, briskly, as if that com- 
pleted the matter; ‘‘dismiss the guard,” and I walked 
away. But the sergeant, carrying his musket, followed 
me, bringing Doolittle and Doolittle’s captor. 

‘‘This man wants to talk to you,” said the sergeant. 

I thought to myself, ‘‘ Well, if the man simply wants 
to talk, I don’t know that there will be any harm in that.” 
The man came alongside. He had the gray face and 
sharp features which we are accustomed to associate with 
statesmen. 

‘I have brought Mr. Doolittle back. I knew it was 
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~- duty. LIunderstood that this was the place he desert- 
from, and so I have brought him back here. I have 
had to come quite atrip. I live up by Willimantic.” 

We came to my door, and stopped. 

“It was my duty to bring him back. I suppose he 
will have to be punished, but I shall not regret it if it 
proves a lesson to him.” 

As he did not seem to come to any point, I thought I 
might as well wake up first as last. 

‘**How did you happen to bring him back here?” I 
asked. ‘ Where did you bring him from?” 

** Well, he came along last spring. I live up by Willi- 
mantic, and he has been working for me since then. It 
was better for him to be employed—” 

** When did you find out that he was a deserter?” 

“He told me that—about the first. He wanted to kind 
of rely on some one. I brought him back as soon as the 
work was finished and I could get ~~ 

The deserter looked hopeless, and as if he thought there 
was no use in making any plea of defence—as, indeed, 
there was not. I was sorry when I came to look at Doo- 
little. The night dew seemed to lie upon his dishevelled 
yellow hair, and his smooth face was downcast. 

‘IT think,” he managed to say, ‘‘that he might pay me 
for working all summer, anyway. He was going to give 
re a year. He—he can’t say but what I worked all 
right.” 

‘*No,” said the thrifty man in black; ‘‘ Charlie is a good 
worker. But it wouldn't do to give a deserter amped to 
help him escape. Besides, he is breaking off, you might 
say, in the middle of the year.” 

**Well, you have brought him back,” I said. ‘* Ser- 
geant, you can take Doolittle to the guard-house.” 

Doolittle turned away. 

‘**Good-by, Charlie,” said the man. The prisoner march- 
ed off, the sergeant following him with his musket. ‘‘ Be 
a good boy, Charlie,” said the man. 

put my hand to the door of my quarters and was 
going in. 

‘* Of course he will have to be punished,” said the man, 
‘*but-I shall not regret it if it proves a lesson to him. I 
believe that I get a reward of thirty dollars for bringing 
him back.” 
oe Is thatit? You can see the commanding officer about 
tMat.” 

** When can I see him?” 

** At guard-mounting, at nine o’clock.” 

‘Not till then? Is this — house? I will go right 
in and sit with you, then, till nine.” 

** Not by a d——é sight,” 


The punishment. for desertion was from two to four 

ears in the military prison. Later in the fall, one morn- 
ing after we had executed the right and Jeft moulinet at 
drill, a court martial was held at the post, and, as zealous 
judge-advocate and prosecutor, I represented the govern- 
ment by relating to the court all that happened on the 
morning when I bad been awakened at reveille. A griz- 
zled old captain, who-had been all through the civil war, 
who had fought the Indians; and had been shot and left 
for dead on the Lava Beds, and who was very strict in his 
ideas of discipline, said: 

‘*So he worked him all summer, and kept him till the 
last crop was in, never paid him a cent, and then brought 
him back here and sold him out for thirty pieces? 
Humph!” 

And immediately after that the court gave Doolittle 
the minimum sentence of two years, and on top of that 
signed-a recommendation that this sentence be cut down 
to six months, And it was cut down. 

But I have often wondered why the court did not give 
me a year or two myself for not thumping the old wretch 
for villany so wretched that it woke me up at reveille. 

WILLISTON FisH. 


The Arts and Crafts 
Movement of To-day 


I—ITS AIM, AND SOME REASONS FOR ITS 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


LITTLE cloud has appeared on the horizon. 

People interested in art are beginning to talk 

significantly to one another of the ‘‘ Arts and 

Crafts Movement,” and an Arts and Crafts Asso- 

ciation has been formed in Boston, Chicago, 

and Minneapolis. At present the cloud is no 

bigger than a man’s hand. But what does it portend? 

Will it bring abundance of rain? It is the object of this 

little series of papers to try to unswer these questions, to 

arouse an interest in the matter, and to help to give point 
and pith to the movement. 

In the National Museum at Naples, where the recovered 
treasures of Pompeii and Herculaneum are stored, there is 
one room in which many visitors linger with particular 
interest. It contains the remains of furniture, household 
utensils, toilet accessories, and implements of various 
crafts and professions. An exceeding fascination of these 
things is that they bring the buried past so vividly before 
us; the men and women of that day are found to have been 
so strangely like those of our own. But one notices another 
thing—that the articles of most ordinary use exhibit the 
elegance and refinement of a cultivated taste. They are 
things of beauty as well as of use. We should be glad to 
place them in our parlors just for the pleasure of looking 
at them; and yet in their day they were made primarily 
for domestic use. Instinctively we exclaim, ‘‘ Why cannot 
the objects of utility be as beautifal to-day?” The ques- 
tion brings us at once in touch with the purposes of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement. Its promoters say, in effect, 
‘If this was possible in Pompeii at the commencement 
of the Christian era, possible also in every conutry at cer- 
tain periods, why should it not be possible in America 
to-day?” Greek vases; Roman lamps, Egyptian jewelry, 
Etruscan mirrors, Indian wood and metal work, Chinese 
porcelain, Japanese wood-work, German iron-work, Ital- 
ian glass and gold and silver ware, French, English, and 
our own Colonial furniture—these are only a few of the 
handicrafts in which some of the nations at certain periods 
have distinguished tliemselves. Why, in the case of the 
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European nations and ourselves, has there been a distinct 
d ence of taste in the manufactured articles? And can 
nothing be done to recover it? Is taste dead? The Arts 
and Crafts promoters say: ‘‘ No. If you apply the princi- 
ples of art to the various crafts and industries the old 
taste will return, the power of creating beautiful things 
revive.” 

Now it must be stated at the outset, and most emphati- 
cally, that this is not a merely sentimental matter. If it 
were, one might despair of getting a hearing for it. It is 
eminently a practical one. It aims to improve the chances 
of the American manufacturer in the markets, to give the 
purchaser better value for his money, to increase the dig- 
nity and remuneration of labor, and to _—_ a number of 
men and women, whose present mode of life is precarious, 
an opportunity of lucrative employment, This is so com- 
prehensive and practical a programme that it surely de- 
serves consideration of business men. 

Perhaps the best way to quicken the reader's interest, 
and to set him thinking on the subject for himself, will be 
to cite a few suggestive cases which are not fancies, but 
facts. French silks are superior in design to those of 
American manufacture, and consequently fetch a higher 
price in the market. This is how a certain Ametican 
manufacturer says he gets his designs; Every year a 
parcel of designs is sent over to him from France. (Note, 
in passing, that he pays money toa foreigner instead of to 
a home designer. The reason will be discussed later, 
Meanwhile there is so much money diverted from Ameri- 
can pockets.) He cannot afford to reproduce these de- 
signs as they are, for his silks do not command so high a 
price. (The matter works round, you. see, in a circle.) 
So be eliminates this or that feature—butchers the design, 
emasculates it. Fact No. 2: A certain gentleman’ hus 
built a handsome house, and desires to have it suilably 
fitted and furnished. He puts the matter into the hands 
of a house-decorator. The latter shows his client a set 
of skilfully executed water-color drawings of interiors. 
They were procured from Paris for a mere song, and are 
signed not by the painter, but by the local house-decorator, 
The client chooses one-for example, d /a Louis Quinze. 
The original of the drawing is some room in Paris upon 
which skilled artists were employed. ‘The local decorator 
employs ordinary fresco - painters, and passes off on his 
client something only distantly resembling a Louis Quinze 
room. When it comes to the furniture, he selects from 
his foreign album copies of the chairs of the period, and 
if the commission is not lucrative steps over to the East 
Side. He has there a jobbing cabinet-maker who is de 
pendent upon him for employment. The amount he 
offers per chair appalls the jobber, but the dealer is obdu- 
rate, and he has to submit. He, in his turn, sallies forth 
and finds some poor creature more dependent than hitm- 
self, and screws the work out of him at little more than 
the price of food and drink. It is a case of the master 
kicking the valet and the valet retaliating on the buttons. 
Fact No. 8: In the majority of the factories the chief de- 
signers are foreigners and the designs imported. Every 
year thousands of students are graduated from our art 
schools, who try to get a living by painting pictures or 
supplying illustrations to the magazines and press. In 
both directions they find the market glutted. 

Yet it must not be supposed for a moment that it is the 
intention of these articles to lay the blame for our deca- 
dence in taste exclusively upon the manufacturer. On 
the contrary, the latter is at the mercy of his conditions. 
His first consideration must be to make his business pay. 
That is his individual side of the question. He will ac- 
complish this only when he gives the public what they 
want. It is a very safe axiom that in the long-run the 
public gets the best it deserves. If it does not get the 
best that it might, it is either because it desires no better 
than it gets or fails to make its wants felt. We have en- 
couraged the application of science to the industries so 
heartily that we are surrounded by conveniences, big and 
little. We were quick to appreciate the advantages of 
science, and these applications of it have been brought 
within the reach of the poorest. If we had been as eager 
to encourage the application of art to the industries, the 
objects of the Arts and Crafts Movement would have been 
long since realized. Depend upon it, it is we, the public, 
who are primarily responsib'e for the decadence of taste. 
Very few of us cultivate our taste. We think we like a 
thing; we have a way of saying, ‘‘ 1 know what I like.” 
But do we really know? Something about the object bas 
attracted us; but are we prepared to stand by its shape, 
Smee color, workmanship, texture, and suitability ? 

Ye need to cultivate our taste. We do not expect to un- 
derstand French until we have studied it, and it is not by 
intuition only that we can appreciate the language of 
beauty. 

Meanwhile we, the public, have another thing to an- 
swer for. We are eager, above all things, to buy cheaply. 
The Arts and Crafts Movement is not in the interests of the 
rich alone, but there is a limit to cheapness; a fair price 
for everything, and any reduction from that is at the sac- 
rifice of some quality—its durability or artistic excellence. 
One of the greatest curses of modern life—certainly the 

reatest obstacle to artistic progress in the handicrafts--- 

S$ this craving for bargains. ‘‘ No, it may not be very 
pretty, and perhaps it won't last long, but it is so cheap!” 
Accordingly we add to our honsehold something that 
very likely we could do without, and which has been pro- 
duced by the degradation of the craftsman, because—it is 
cheap. This crime against humanity, taste, and common- 
sense has its root in a most vulgar failing—the love of dis- 
play. One who has two thousand dollars a year wants to 
make as big a splash in the world as he who has three 
thousand ; and so on through all the gradations of income. 
Before the days of machinery people submitted gracefully 
to the distinctions produced by wealth. What they could 
not afford they did without. Now machinery supplies a 
cheap imitation, and everybody must have it. Every year 
the number of these ambitious people increases nad tools 
wants multiply, so that the cheapness of even machine- 
made goods has to be further cheapened, at the expense 
of the lives of the artisans, the quality and durability of 
the work, and the disuse of skilled designers. Shall we 
blame the designers who are debarred from a livelihood, 
or the manufacturers who will fall out of the race, if they 
do not meet-the demand? The fault, primarily, is with 
the great, well-to-do, thoughtless public who has fostered 
the production of cheap and tasteless goods, As we have 
sown, so have we reaped! 
CuaR.es H. Carvin. 
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THE DINNER OF THE GRIDIRON CLUB AT THE ARLINGTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON—SCENE AS THE 
MOCK-VOTE ON THE TREATY WAS ANNOUNCED. 


DRAWN FROM LIFE BY T. DE THULSTRUP.—[SEE PAGE 170 | 











REV. JAMES MONROE TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 
Recently elected President of Brown University. 


Brown’s New President 


ROWN UNIVERSITY followed a well-estab- 
lished precedent on Wednesday, February 8, 
in electing a clergyman to its presidency. 
Rev. Jumes Monroe Taylor, D.D., LL.D 
president of Vassar College and president- 
elect of Brown, was born fifty years ago last 
August, and graduated at the University of Rochester in 
1868, and from the Rochester Theological Seminary in 
1871. He studied and travelled a year in Europe before 
setiling as pastor of a Baptist church at South Norwalk, 
Connecticut. From South Norwalk he went to the Fourth 
Baptist Church at Providence, and it was while occupying 
the pulpit there that he was elected to the Vassar presi- 
dency. He has now been at Vassar twelve years, and in 
that time the college has wonderfully prospered in num- 
bers, influence, and resources. 

Dr. Tayfor is a deep historical student, and is described 
as a cultured gentleman of great good sense and adminis- 
trative ability. He las an attractive presence and the de- 
sirable gift of tact. It is believed that his administration 
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BRIG.-GEN. IRVING HALE, U.S. V., 
Whose Brigade captured the Manila Water-works 


at Brown will be marked by an expansion of the usefulness 
and influence of the university, and that his unanimous 
election by the corporation, forecasting the harmonious 
rallying of Brown men about him, will have a favorable 
effect on the collection, now in progress, of a two-million- 
dollar endowment fund. Brown, like most New England 
colleges, has sorely suffered in the past for lack of mouey. 
President Taylor will find in Brown a university of one 
hundred and thirty-five years’ honorable standing, a stu- 
dent body numbering nearly one thousand, and a congen- 
ial and cultured surrounding Community. While, as the 
nominating committee of the corporation pointed out in 
its report of recommendation, the same qualities of leader- 
ship and administration that have a him successful 
in the presidency of a college for young women should 
adapt him to the headship of a university for young men, 
he may be expected to take a particular interest in the 
Women's College at Brown, which, in the half-dozen 
years of its existence, has grown to be an institution with 
165 students, and has built for itself, with the help of the 
loyal women of Rhode Island, a handsome home, to which 
the name of Pembroke Hall has been given, in honor of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, from which Roger Wil- 
liams graduated. Henry Rosinson PALMER 


























HON. PORTER J. McCUMBER, 
The newly elected Senator from North Dakota. 


Senator McCumber 


T the conclusion of a factional contest for the 
office of United States Senator from North 
Dakota, a compromise candidate, Porter J 
McCumber, of Wahpeton, was elected to suc- 
ceed William Nathaniel Roach by the Repub- 
lican vote on January 20. 

Mr. McCumber attnined his position as a leader through 
his own unaided efforts. He is now only forty-three 
years old. His parents, who came from Scotland, were 
living in Chicago when he was born, but a little laer they 
removed to Rochester, Minnesota, The boy’s training 
began at the public schools and was completed in the law 
department of the University of Michigan. At the age of 
twenty-four he went to North Dukota, settling first at 
Lisbon, and in the course of the next year moving to 
Wahpeton, where he made a reputation as a thorough 
lawyer, a brilliant orator, and an able politician. He was 
a member of the Territorial House and Council in 1885-6, 
and, as County Attorney, distinguished himself by his 
efforts to enforce the prohibition law. 





GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT PRESENTING A SWORD OF HONOR TO COMMODORE JOHN W. PHILIP, U.S.N., AT THE RESIDENCE OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL F. BUTTERFIELD, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 3, 1899.—DRAWN From Lire By F, Luis Mora. 
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Third Battle of Manila 


AY 1, 1898, August 18, 1898, February 4 and 

5, 1899—these are the dates of the three bat- 

tles of Manila. The first victory was unat- 

tended with loss to our side; the second cost 

about fifty men, killed or wounded; in the 

third, the list of our casualties was five times 

as great as in the second. The losses suffered by Span- 

iards and natives on these three occasions (and the Fili- 

pinos must strictly be regarded as subjects of Spain until 

Spain has ratified the treaty of peace) will never be quite 

accurately stated; they were probably about eleven or 
twelve times as severe as ours 

The affair of August 13 and the affair of last week have 
one point of resemblance which may be misleading: both 
curred after the protocol had been signed. But the 
participants in the former were not aware of the agree- 
ment to suspend hostilities, and the fall of Manila was 
therefore an event pertaining to the conclusion of the war 
with Spain, while the recent attack of the Filipinos was 
the beginning of a new matter, a riot on a grand scale, in 
which more men fell fighting than in any battle of the 
war of 1898. The number may well be compared, taking 
both sides together, with the sum of all the casualties in 
the entire Santiago campaign 

Firing began at a quarter before nine o’clock on Satur- 
day evening, February 4. 

Two native soldiers refused to obey the order of a sen- 
try who challenged them, as they advanced toward the 
outpost of the First Nebraska Regiment, stationed between 
Manila and Santa Mesa. The necessity of maintaining 
the inéegrity of our lines, especially at night, had been 
impressed upon all by the conduct of certain Filipinos 
who had slipped through a week earlier and attempted 
to assassinate American soldiers. The Nebraska sentry 
again called upon the two natives to halt, and, as they 
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paid no attention to his order, levelled his rifle and fired 
upon them, The sequel shows that they had been sent 
for precisely this purpose, to draw the sentry’s fire, as part 
of a preconcerted plan to place the responsibility for be 
ginning the action upon our troops, and to make America 
appear the aggressor. 

Twenty thousand Filipinos in their trenches, block- 
houses, and little villages dotting the plain evidently 
thought themselves ready to drive the American lines in 
upon the city. They possessed several quick-firing and 
Krupp field-guns; many of them were armed with Mausers 
of the latest pattern, and a number of Spanish soldiers 
had joined their ranks. On the other hand, some of them 
were mere-savages who had never seen modern artillery, 
and had only bows and arrows to oppose to Gatling guns; 
such were the half-naked Igorrotes, who were given ‘‘ the 
post of honor” in front of an American battery. 

To this mob, and to the people of ihe islands generally, 
Aguinaldo had issued a proclamation earlier in the day, 
ordering his followers to regard Americans as invaders, 
and to treat them as enemies. 

About thirteen thousand of our troops were holding 
the positions formerly occupied by the Spaniards, mid- 
way between Manila and the bands of Filipinos north, 
east, and south of the city. A semicircular fighting-line, 
seventeen miles in length, was formed of the following 
regiments, beginning with those stationed on Manila Bay 
north of the capital: the Twentieth Kansas, First Mon- 
tana, Tenth Pennsylvania, and Third Artillery, under Brig- 
adier-General Harrison G. Otis; the First South Dakota, 
First Colorado, and First Nebraska, commanded by Gen- 
eral Hale, supported by Batteries A and B of the Utah 
Light Artillery, under General McArthur, northeast to 
east of the city, the First California, First idaho, First 
Wyoming, and First Washington, under General King, 
east and southeast, near the Pasig River; the Fourth 
Cavalry, Fourteenth Infantry, First North Dakota In- 
fantry, and Sixth Artillery Division, commanded by Gen- 
eral Anderson, near the shore south of the city. 

Like an echo of the sentry’s shot a gun was fired from 
Block-house No, 7, and the signal for attackigg our troops 
had been given. The Nebraska regiment Was made the 
first target; presently, however, the firing spread on both 
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sides along the confronting 
lines. On the north the Fili- 
pinos were concentrating at 
Caloocan and at Gagalangin, 
where they had mounted two 
siege-guns; on the east, at 
Santa Mesa, the attack was 
hot; southward, near Paco, 
there was evidence of an in- 
tention to advance against 
Anderson’s command. A lull 
in the firing from midnight 
until about four o’clock in 
the morning was succeeded 
by a new outburst all along 
the Filipino line. 

And so matters stood while 
the darkness lasted, the Amer- 
ican rifles and light artille 
replying to Mausers, and it 
was all inconclusive. But 
when day broke the Charles- 
ton, the Concord, and the cap- 
tured gunboat Callao opened 
fire on the enemy’s troops 
north of the city, the moni- 
tor Monadnock shelling those 
on the south; and a little 
later the captured light- 
draught gunboat Laguna de 
Bay went up the Pasig, and 
plied her Gatling guns with 
terrible accuracy at Santa 
Ana. And our land forces, 
advancing over rice- fields 
and through dense under- 
growth and bamboo thickets, 
in which the enemy had constructed intrenchments, 
pressed the natives back and captured the villages of San 
Juan del Monte, Santa Ana, San Pedro 
Macati, and Santa Mesa. General King’s 
brigade charged a force of Filipinos, far su- 
perior in numbers, and drove them in con- 
fusion toward the Pasig River, in which 
many were drowned. The Nebraskans cap- 
tured a howitzer and carried a good position 
near the water-works, about five miles east 
of the city. On the southeast the Filipinos 
made a stand in the Paco church, until the 
building was shelled by Captain Dyer’s bat- 
tery, Sixth Artillery, and set on fire by Cali- 
fornia volunteers; then, of those who had 
not been killed in the church, some were 
shot as they ran out and others were cap- 
tured. 

At noon on Sunday the firing of the Fili- 
pinos sluckened. ‘Our casualties,” Major- 
General Otis says in his report, ‘‘ probably 
aggregate 250.” The Filipino loss is esti- 
mated at 4000. Wounded Filipinos found 
in the trenches were taken to the American 
field hospitals and cared for, while a great 
number of captives were placed in the mili- 
tury prison at Manila. 

During the fight there was intense excite- 
ment in the city, where order was main- 
tained by Minnesota volunteers, serving as 
police. The bombardment made a Manilan 
holiday for thousands, who flocked to view 
it as a curious spectacle from the water- 
front; other citizens, hugging their security 
at home, hung out white flags, or neutral 
flags, as an additional precaution, until the 
city looked as though it had made ready for 
some dilatory procession, but from the win- 
dows of these very houses the American pa- 
trols were fired upon. Women of the for- 
eign colony were sent to the transports for 
safety, while, as though to replace these, 
hundreds of women refugees began to arrive 
from the destroyed villages, seven or eight 
of which, plainly visible from the Manila 
Observatory, were burnt | battered down, lest they 
should serve again to shelter the treacherous enemy. 
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THE PRINCIPAL WATER-MAIN AND VIADUCT—SAN JUAN 


DEL MONTE. 


On Monday morning, February 6, there was light firing 
at long range. Late in the afternoon General Hale’s bri- 
gade won a position tie control of which had become 
indispensable: it took possession of the water - works 
at Singalon, four companies of the Nebraskans and a 
part of the Utah battery encountering a force of Filipinos 
on the hill and dispersing them, though with a loss of two 
Nebraskans killed and three wounded. Sergeant Young 
of the Utah battery was wounded, captured, murdered, 
and mutilated. 

On Tuesday, February 7, our forces had advanced far 
enough towards the north to discover that Caloocan, six 
miles from the city, was held with savage determination. 
A reconnoitring party, attacked by a body of Filipinos, 
was in great danger, when a charge by Kansas troops, 
led by Colonel Funston, drove the enemy behind their in- 
trenchments with heavy loss. In this encounter Lieuten- 
ant Alford was killed and six Kansans wounded. 

In addition to his proclamation of February 4, Aguinal- 
do issued another on the 5th, calling on all to resist foreign 
invasion. But he fights and fawns at the same time. 
General Otis was able to report to the War Department on 
Wednesday, February 8, that the dictator’s ‘‘ influence 
throughout this section is destroyed; he now applies fora 
cessation of hostilities and a conference; I have declined 
to answer.” In the same despatch we read that the Phil- 
ippine army is disintegrated, and the natives are returning 
to their villages, displaying white flags. But such armies 
always scatter after a fight; and in Cuba it was the policy 
of Gomez and Maceo never to keep a large force of in- 
surgents in one place. MARRION WILCOX. 


LONDON 


January 28, 1899. 


HE settlement of the Upper Nile Valley is im- 
peded by a break-down of the military and ad- 
ministrative arrangements in the East-African 
protectorate. Government are reticent as to the 
facts. Enough, however, is known to me from 
private correspondence to raise serious appre- 

hensions as to the conduct of affairs in the Uganda pro- 
tectorate. The question of an inquiry will be raised in both 
Houses of Parliament. Mutiny among the black troops 
appears to be chronic, and, so far as can be judged from 
the published evidence, the mutineers have serious griev- 
ances to complain of. Encouraged perhaps by Lord 
Kitchener’s economical but successful management of the 
Egyptian campaign, the Foreign Office,which is responsi- 
ble for the management of the Uganda protectorate, but 
includes no Cromers or Kitcheners on its staff, has at- 
tempted to govern this immense territory with economy, 
but without success. An effort is made, of course, to con- 
demu off-hand the British officers on the spot. Mr. Berke- 
ley, the administrator, however, has hinted pretty broadly 
in his last report that the fear of an increase in the esti- 
mates was a governing factor in the situation. In other 
words, he has been asked to make bricks without straw. 
The public is shocked with the annals of mutiny and 
murder recorded ever since the protectorate was formally 
announced, in August, 1894. The Uganda Railway, al- 
ready opened for two hundred miles, which is being built 
at a cost of $15,000,000, has not yet reached the point at 
which it would be serviceable for the transport of troops 
and stores, while the whole credit is alleged to be exhaust- 
ed. The line is to be 670 miles in length, and 470 miles of 
heavy marching under an equatorial sun still divide the 
rail head from the seat of government. Imperial expan- 
sion of this type is costly. Its advantages are invisible. 


N 1895 a government caravan party, consisting of 1200 
men with Mr. Andrew Dick, were killed on the Uganda 
road. Black troops who behave admirably under English 
officers in Nubia, and win battle after battle in the Sudan, 
have been in a chronic state of mutiny, owing to arrears of 
ay, unduly hard work, and other preventable causes. 
any British officers have been killed, including Major 
Thurston, Lieutenant Fielding, Lieutenant MacDonald, 
and the loss of other valuable Tees is also recorded. The 
Rev. G. L. Pilkington, a missionary, remarkable for self- 
sacrifice and nobility of life, was also among the slain. 
The contrast between the settlement of the Sudan by 
Kitchener or of Ashanti by the Colonial Office and the 
failure of the Foreign Office in Uganda is too sharply de- 
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fined to escape public opinion. Failure to 
command the allegiance of British mercena- 
ries carries the mind back to the scandals of 
imperialism in the last century. Privileged 
ignorance in 1776, as was wittily said by 
Sheridan, lost thirteen colonies and eight 
islands during the term of office of a sin- 
gle ministry. Privileged ignorance in the 
Foreign Office to-day has given a set-back 
to legitimate expansion. 


HE danger of giving too little power to 

the Executive is being vividly illustrated 
in America’s Philippine problem. The evils 
of giving too much are exemplified in For- 
eign Office mismanagement in Uganda, In 
addition to the $15,000,000 spent on the rail- 
way, a very large sum of money will now 
have to be provided for the purpose of 
restoring law and order, and when peace 
reigns once more in Central Africa, plain 
men will ask themselves what benefit is de- 
rived from the extension of the empire in 
equatorial Africa at a distance from the sea 
or from the valleys of the great navigable 
rivers which form the suitable sphere of in- 
fluence of the Anglo-Saxon people. Com- 
modities that are so valuable as to be profita- 
ble after a land transport in the tropics of 
more than five hundred miles are few, 
and they have not been found in central 
Africa. Agricultural products—even coffee 
and spices—are not among them, and unless 
the precious minerals or diamonds are dis- 
covered in payable quantities it is difficult 
to perceive any other issue to the spread of 
the empire in inaccessible and suvage re- 
gions, uninhabitable by white laborers, than 
a fiasco that must be either ridiculous or 
tragical. 


T= opening of Parliament on February 7 

will be remarkable by the entry into pub- 
lic notice of the head of one of our greatest 
and most historical families of hereditary 
statesmen. The Duke of Bedford is to move 
the Address in reply to the speech from 
the throne. Each session of Parliament, I 
may explain, begins with a speech from the 
Queen. Until her Majesty’s retirement this 
speech was delivered in person, but for many 
years the duty has been confided to com- 
missioners, much to the disad vantage of Eng- 
lish monarchy. Both Houses of Parliament 
move an Address to the throne in reply to 
the speech. The motion is confided to a 
mover and seconder chosen from the ranks 
of the supporters of the ministry of the day. 
To be thus chosen is a distinction eagerly 
sought after by ambitious young politicians, 
and sometimes by politicians who are neither 
young nor ambitious, The peers and mem- 
bers of Parliament who have moved the Ad- 
dress during the last forty years, as a rule, 
have subsequently taken a conspicuous part 
in public life. The choice of the young 


Duke of Bedford and his acceptance of the | 
tusk of moving the Address in the House of | 


Lords is a significant fact. The strawberry 
leaves in the coronet of the Russell family 
rarely descend from father to son. Some 
mysterious fate seems to dog the footsteps 
of the eldest sons of the dukes of Bedford. 
The present Duke was a younger son. He 
entered the army, and as aide-de-camp to the 
Earl of Northbrook saw men and things at 
the Viceregal Court in India. While in 
India he became attached to a very charm- 
ing girl, the daughter of a clergyman, with- 
out special means or connections. Shortly 
after the marriage took place the then Duke 
of Bedford, still a young man, died suddenly 
without issue, and the present Duke and his 
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House of Lords is construed as a sign that 
at no distant date the head of the house of 
Russell will follow the traditions of his an- 
cestors and enter public life. The number 
of men, even in English-speaking countries, 
who are raised by birth and fortune above 
the temptations of place and pay, is all too 
few, and hence the great benefit to the coun- 
try of young men of stainless reputation and 
great position entering the hurly-burly of 
practical politics, 


HE confusion in the ranks of the once 

famous Liberal party is indescribable. 
Lord Rosebery has resigned; Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. John Morley have fol- 
lowed his example. Mr. Gladstone is dead. 
The party is hopelessly divided, both on 
home and foreign affairs, a portion, the ma- 
jority, agreeing with the government in its 
imperialism, while the minority cling to the 
more timid counsels fashionable in the early 
Victorian era,when the colonies were looked 
on as burdens, and extension of the empire 
was an idea anathema maranatha. Two out 
of three of the Liberal whips are imperialist 
in opinion — Mr. W. A. MacArthur and Mr. 
Munro Ferguson. 1 learn that Sir William 
Harcourt is very sore at the conduct of the 
whips, and believes them to be guilty of dis- 
loyalty. This charge is warmly repudiated, 
and I have reason to know that one at least 
of the Liberal whips was actually arranging 
for the surrender of his own safe seat to 
Sir William Harcourt on his defeat at Derb 
in 1895, when the news arrived that a Welsh 
constituency had given him shelter. Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, who is to be 


| the new Liberal leader, is already known as 
| “©. B.” In Mr. Gladstone’s time the House 


of Commons only knew the Grand Old Man 
as “Mr. G.” An abbreviation of this sort 
is regarded not only as a distinction, but as 
a sign of popularity. 


WHEN Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
faces Mr. Balfour, Scotchmen will rep- 
resent both the government and the opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. It is always 


| the unexpected that happens, but the gov- 
| ernmeut are too strong to be healthy. There 





is no longer any real differencé of opinion 
about essentials in political life. Other sub- 
jects, however, may soon come within the 
arena of practical politics which will create 
a new cleavage in national opinion. Sir 
William Harcourt is astute enough to per- 
ceive that the traditional antipathy of Eng- 
lishmen to sacerdotal aggression is one of 
these topics. ARNOLD WHITE. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS, W LNSLOW’S SOOTHING 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. | 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


—L[Ad?. 





BEST BECAUSE NATURAL. 
Tue market is flooded with so-called baby foods, 


| Experience demonstrates that scientifically prepared 


beautiful Duchess returned to England to | 


lake up their great inheritance. 


HE number of people employed or resi- 

dent on the Bedford estates amounts to 
nearly 20,000. It is said that the Duke, who 
has thoroughly mastered the administration 
of his vast properties, knows every laborer 
on the estate by name and by sight. A\l- 
though retiring and even shy, the Duke of 
Bedford is a fine speaker. As an author he 
has made a reputation among statesmen and 
thinkers by a remarkable work on the Or- 
ganization and Management of a Great Es 
tate, wherein he proved incontrovertibly the 
advantage to England and the empire when 
great land-owners, as is generally the case, 


are possessed with the sense of responsi- | 


bility. In proof of this statement, his Grace 
took the unusual course of publishing the 
income and expenditure of the Bedford rural 
estates from 1815 to the present day. He 
showed that out of a total income of $29,- 


489,905 no less than $21,152,695 had been | 
put back into the estates, most of which was | 


due to the voluntary recognition of the prin- 
ciple that profit was not a primary consid- 
eration with the dukes of Bedford, but that 
good housing, education, and sanitation for 
the tenantry and laborers were of greater 
importance. 


HE Duke of Bedford lives at Woburn 

Abbey, every room and corridor of which 
is redolent of English history. In most coun- 
try houses one admires one’s host’s pictures 
— generally other people’s ancestors. At 
Woburn the freedom which has been won 
for England by the Whigs is recorded in 
the portraits of four centuries of patriot Rus- 
sells. When the present ministry was form- 
ed the Duke of Bedford was offered and re- 
fused the position of Master of the Horse. 
His intellect and his powers are scarcely 
known outside a small circle, but the fact 
that the Duke moves the Address in the 


cow’s milk is the best when the natural supply fails. 
Gail Borden sy. Brand Condensed Milk is the best 
infant food.—{ Adv.] 





SEASON GOSSIP. 

It is a struggle of elegance which will last all winter, 
a most courteous struggle, where the arms employed 
are satins, silks, and laces, under the brilliant stand- 
ard of fashion. Until now, victory is on the side of 
the lovely mondaines, queens of the season, who 
have adopted as a rally signal the VIoLETTES RussEs 
which Or1zA- LEGRAND has created for them.—{ Adv.] 





“Goop health waits on good digestion.” Abbott's, 
a > 5 Angostura Bitters, waits on both. Abbott’s. 
—[Adv, re 





DANGER of impure water is avoided by 20 drops of 
Dr. SLEGERT’S ANGOSTURA Bitters.—[ Adv.) 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 
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Perfectly Matured and Mellow. } 

Rich, Pure Flavor. 

3 Soldat all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 

? WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the Catirornia Fie Syrup 
Co, only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the Catirornia Fie Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations tmanu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the Catirornia Fie Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 


satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, | 


makes the name of the Company a guar- 
antee of the excellence of its remedy, It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price 50 cents per bott/e. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY Presipent 


STATEMENT 
For the year.ending December 31, 1898 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums ~ « $42,818,748 51 
From all other Sources - ~+ 12,687,880 92 


$55,006,629 43 

DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by 
Deat - «= = « « $18,265,908 00 

To Policy-holders for Exadow- 
ments, Dividends, ete. - = 11,486,761 35 


For all other accounts - «= 10,498,379 53 
$35,246,088 88 
ASSETS ; 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities - - +  $160,956,141 33 
First Lien Loans on Bond aud 
o e - - - + 68,508,580 90 
Loans on mds and other Se- 
curities « - - 9,896,619 00 


Real Estate appraised by Insur- 
ance Superintendents at 
$23,5684,826.88: Book Value 20,604,649 61 

Cash in Banks and Trast Com- 
panies = «+ «+ «+ « 11,621,877 36 

Accrued interest, Net Beferred 
Premiums,ete. - + << 6,484,957 16 

$277,517,825 36 

LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves,ete. - «+ $232,058,640 68 
ntingent Guarantee Fund - 42,288,684 68 
visible Surplus - «© = 2,220,000 00 





$277,517,226 36 
Insurance and Annuities in — = == = ————— 
forse - - «+ = $071,711,997 79 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


From the Divisible Surplus a dividend will be 
apportioned as usual, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presiwent 





WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Isaac F, Luoyp 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Emory McCiintock 


General Ma 
ad Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


The oldest and best Specific against 
dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 
moter of digesticp. 


Ask your Grocer, Liguur Dealer, 
or Druggist. 
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Makes Cooking Easy 
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cA TALOGUE FREE 
MG GURTIS¢60 

TROY, NY. 
n) A) 


Of no other pipe tobacco can 
it be said—“‘ here is perfection 
of quality, delightful fragrance, 
mild, delicious flavor,”’ 


yale 
# mixture 
A Centlemais Smoke 


the “ particular” pipe-smoker. 
Buy it “next time.” 





A liberal sample - enough 
e proses trial Yale Mixture — 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere} 
for 26 cts. Send pos stam 








Mm Bros.. The Amorican Tobscco ee 
erburg Bros ~ mm * J Co. 














PIANOS 
Are the 
favorite of the 
Artist. 





l. ME FE musical public 


PIANOS 
and the 
refined 


New York Warerooms, SORMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor, 224 Street. 
CAUTION = visto ’wist ons 2's tintiar Sounding nace ofa denser’ §-0-H-M-E-R 
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rHE BIG FIRE AT THE BATTERY, NEW 


HAV 


IIE Cuban question may be said to have three 
points of view—that of the Cuban, that of the 
American, and that of the Spaniard. The Cu- 
ban considers and comments upon the happen 
ing of to-day or to-morrow from his standpoint 
of ultimate freedom and independence for his 
The Spaniard is largely credited with being a 

strong annexationist, therefore any argument which 

points out the tendency of our country to retain posses 
sion of this island finds favor in his eyes. The point of 
view of the American in Cuba is varied; the army is 

very busy with the vast amount of detail incident to a 

policy of autocratic government still in a more or less 

chaotic and experimental stage, and the American  pro- 
moter—the man with capital at home waiting his call, and 
his pocket full of the best options in the islind—is swayed 
by his personal interest, and emphatically declares the 

Cubans can never learn properly to govern themselves. 

From the standpoint of the Cuban the most important 

political question of the last week lias been the payment 
of the Cuban Army of Liberation. There are some thirty 
or forty thousand armed Cuban soldiers —their exact 
number does not seem to be generally known—who are 
still living on the country in its impoverished condition, 
waiting to be paid a money gratification for their great 
work of liberating the land from the yoke of Spain. The 
Cuban army has a high opinion of itself. The crowds 
shout when they pass; they are, in the public eye, the 
ouly tangible thing upon which the exultant islanders 
can shower their pent-up feelings of happiness at the re 
cent change in their condition, and the natty blue uni 
form of a Cuban officer, with its golden stars and _ its 
golden lace, is a pleasing thing to wear about the city 

The Cuban leaders are holding the army together until 
it is paid. They led their men to victory in the field; 
they will stand faithfully by their commands until each 
soldier is paid for his three years’ service to his coun 
try The Cuban reasons why this should be done 
we logical In the first place, it is due the men 

The money thus given out would be the greatest fac 

tor in the country’s reconstruction; it would permit 

each soldier to lay down his rifle and take to hoes, 
ploughs, planting, or the mechanical trade for which he is 
titted. Cubs lays her right to demand the payment of her 
army upon the following grounds: The custom receipts 
of the island belong to the Cubans, and while it is true 
the United States collect and hold them, this is done only 
in trust, and the:custom moneys should rightfully be ex 
pended npon Cuba itself. Now if Cuba were free and 
independent, its first step would be to fulfilits sacred duty 
to the army of liberstors by giving them their due. 

Therefore Cuba requests a loan, estimated at from forty 

to sixty million dollars, from the United States for this 
purpose, giving as security these custom receipts. If 

Cuba were free to-day—if the United States were not a 

factor in the question—such a loan as is requested from 

our government could be readily placed with some for- 
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eign power, and the matter could thus be easily adjusted. 
This is their position and these their contentions, and the 
matter is daily growing in importance. From all over 
the island patriotic leagues, city councils, private indi- 
viduals, and officers of the army are sending to the 
Havana papers their views upon the subject, and none of 
these expressions of opinion differs materially from the 
review of the situation herein set down. Cubans feel that 
the importance of the payment of their army is not realized 
in Washington, and rumors of what the forty thousand 
armed men in the country will do if they are not soon 
paid bave not been wanting. It is iniprobable that the 
discontented army would ever take to the bush in large 
numbers against the Americans; they would have few, if 
any, resources with which to maintain warfare, and such 
action would be discountenanced by the great majority 
of the Cubans. But it is conceivable that some fire- 
eating Cuban officer, declaring loudly that the insults of 
the American authority are more humiliating to the 
Cubans than were ever those of Spain, will persuade some 
band of over-patriotic Cuban soldiers to follow him back 
to the bush life of last year. For some days past corre- 
spondents in Havana have been on the lookout for news 
of such an uprising, and its possibility has been foreseen 
by the American military authorities. The three regi- 
ments of American cavalry in Cuba have been so distrib- 
uted through the provinces that they are to-day prepared 
to stamp out any such movement. 

Itis not knownin Havana what action the government of 
the United States will take with regard to this burning ques- 
tion of payments. Mr. Robert P. Porter and Sefior Quesada 
arrived in Havana last night from New York, and this 
morning they proceeded eastward to talk with Maximo 
Gomez at San Juan de los Remedios, in the province of 
Santa Clara. The arrival of these gentlemen was fol 
lowed by much local excitement and interest, for it was 
soon rumored that Mr. Porter was authorized to arrange 
for the payment of the Cuban army with $3,000,000 ad- 
vanced by our government, and that if General Gomez 
would not accept this comparatively small amount, then 
Mr. Porter was to learn from the Santo Dominican general 
what sum he would take in exchange for the disbanding 
and the disarming of the Cuban army. It is understood 
that General Gomez wants three years’ pay for twenty 
major-generals, two hundred brigadiers, thousands of 
minor officers, and thirty thousand of the rank and file. 

It will take at least $30,000,009 to do this, and there 
is no intimation that the United States will advance this 
large amount to be a burden of debt upon Cuba for years 
tocome. Just what Cuba and General Gomez will say 
and do when this situation develops is hard to foretell.* 
Both Sefior Quesada and Sefior Lanuza, recently arrived 
from Washington, strongly advise the people to accept 
this three million, and later, by means of public petitions, 
to ask from the United States a further loan for the same 
purpose. It is to be hoped that the recommendations of 
these two Cuban gentlemen will be followed, and that the 

* A cable despatch from Havana, dated February 2, announced that 
General Gomez had agreed to the disbandment of the Cuban army in 
consideration of the sum of $3,000,000, which “shall not be regarded 
as part payment of salary or wages due for services rendered, but to 
facilitate the disbandment of the army, as a relief for suffering, and as 
an aid in getting the people to work." 


near future wiil see the disarming and disbanding of the 
Cuban army. 

It has so often been said that the Cubans are like chil- 
dren, and should be treated as such, that the comparison 
has become trite and tiresome. Yet there is much truth 
in the remark. The United States are embarking upon a 
policy of consideration and liberality towards the Cubans 
which in the future may bring to us the same troubles 
that come to the parent who gets for a crying child every 
thing the wilful child desires. Eventually the child bawls 
for the moon; then the situation becomes unbearable and 
the child must be corrected. If from the beginning a 
better policy had been pursued, the parent in the one case 
and the government of the United States in the other 
would not be forced to unpleasant and corrective measures, 
The Cubans think highly of themselves. They consider 
they have gained their freedom from the yoke of Spain 
because of their strenuous efforts, and that in this their 
hour of victory they stand in a privileged position. 

It was announced not long ago that the Spanish Bank 
in Cuba would collect the taxes due the United States 
since January 1, 1899, and also that the delinquent taxes 
of 1898 would have to be paid. A storm of protest, di 
rected to Washington, as well as to General Brooke at 
Havana, followed this announcement. Petitioners were 
persistent, and the whole island lifted its voice against the 
abuse. When it was later announced that the Spanish 
Bank would not collect, and that delinquent taxes would 
be remitted, the people of Cuba saw the result of their 
protesting action, and their feelings of importance and in 
dependence were flattered. They did not realize that 
General Brooke had passed upon the matter, and in their 
favor, long before it had come to their active attention, 
and that his letter of recommendations to Washington had 
more to do with the remission of their taxes and the death 
blow to the Bank of Spain than did all their protesting; 
they only saw obedience to the voice of the people. In 
the same way the Cubans have been calling upon us to 
pay their army, and to-day the President’s emissary is 
discussing with General Gomez the best method to accom- 
plish this end. Thus are they shown by another practical 
example the value of concerted protest against anything 
they do not like. And the habit of protest will grow with 
them. Sefor Lanuza, in an interview published in La 
Discusion, calls attention to the success of the country’s 
public protest against the collection of taxes by the Span- 
ish Bank, and advocates the same method to obtain a loan 
from the United States, over and above the three millions 
already promised, for the further payment of the army. 

Since December of last year the United States have dis 
tributed, through their army in Cuba, some three million 
rations to the poor, and this work is going on as actively 
as ever. Since the 1st of January we have installed 
numberless Cubans in civil positions and given work to 
thousands of laborers. Everything the Cubans have 
wanted has been given them, and the idea that the govern 
ment, the army, and the resources of the United States are 
at the disposition of the people of this island is growing. 
We have been too lenient and generous, and when the 
time comes to correct the child whom we have spoiled, 
the criticisms of Cuba upon our harsh and tyrannical con- 
duct will be unreasonable and hot-headed, to say the least. 

HAROLD MARTIN. 
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AMATEUR 
> ff OR T 


OLFERS are hoping that the forth-coming 
meeting of the U.S. G. A. will result in 
some needed and intelligent adjustment of 
indefinite detinitions, 

It is strange that there should be any pos- 

sible doubt as to the meaning of the word 

amateur. The rule-makers have collaborated, but there 
is no wisdom in the mere multiplication of definitions; 
the more complicated we make the ethical test, the easier 











COMMODORE HIGGINSON’S W/NDWARD, 
Winner of the Kidd Pennant. 


it is to drive a coach and four through it. The hair- 
splittings, the evasions, the underhand breaches of the 
spirit of the law—these things are not the result of igno- 
rance, nor of any general confusion as to essential prin- 
ciples. Every intelligent man knows the difference be- 
tween professionalism and honest amateur sport. 

The amateur pursues hunting or football or golf, or 
whatever it may be, for the pure love of the sport, aud 
for no other possible reason. The instant any sort of ma- 
terial consideration is suffered to get the upper hand, in 
that selfsame moment the man forfeits his amateur 
status: he is no longer the sportsman. 

What we want are clear rules, so that club committees 
may be able to draw the line between the man who pur- 
sues sport for its own sake, and the man who goes in for 
it because it pays him. 


INES have always been drawn with strictness in golf, 

and the eligibility tests adopted by the U.S. G. A. 
are even more severe than the foreign requirements. 
There are some ten categories under which a player may 
be debarred from amateur privileges, and the general 
principle is that he may not derive any material profit 
from his skill or interest in the game. This is quite as it 
should be, but the association has gone a step further, 
and has declared, in Section 10 of the by-laws: 


No person shall be eligible to compete for the amateur champion- 
ship, nor in any golfing contest between club members of this Asso- 
ciation, who, after January 1, 1897, has received compensation for 
services performed in any athletic organization or in any capacity 
connected with the game of golf. 


Of course the intent of this ruling is right enough, but 
there is a looseness in the wording that clouds its mean- 
ing, and calls for revision. 

What is meant by ‘in any capacity connected with 
the game of golf”? To cite a case in illustration, Mr. 
Cox, the manager of the golf department in a well- 
known house of athletic outfitters, having carefully read 
over Section 10, wrote to the Executive Committee of the 
Association and asked for a ruling on his status as an 
































THE LATEEN-RKIGGED GRAZ/JELLA ROUNDING 
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amateur. He was informed that he was debarred, and 
the ruling has since been upheld on several occasions in 
his case. But on what grounds? Certainly a business 
firm that deals in sporting goods is in no sense of the word 
an ‘‘athletic organization.” Such a decision would be 
arrant bosh. Apparevtly Mr. Cox is disqualified on the 
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supposition that he receives ‘‘compensation for services 
performed .... in any capacity connected with the game 
of golf.” 

Now it is evident that if Mr. Cox was accustomed to do 
business on the links; if his salary depended upon com- 
missions secured through the sale of clubs; if be was in 
the habit of using his golfing connections for the purpose 
of drumming up trade—why, then he was properly de- 
barred and deserved to lose his amateur standing. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Cox is a member in good standing of 
two or three well-known clubs; he plays the game solely 
for the love of it, and he has never attempted to use golf 
for the purpose of business. If he is rightfully debarred, 
then there are half a dozen other men connected with 
golf-goods manufacturing who are equally ineligible. 


E it understood that I am not undertaking a crusade 

in behalf of Mr. Cox; but there is an apparent anomaly 
in his position which the officers of the U.S. G. A. should 
explain. In golf, as in every other sport, there are plenty 
of men who maintain their amateur standing in the letter 
of the law, which they continually break in the spirit. 
The ‘‘ rounder” who appears at all the open meetings, in 
order that he may pick up a few stray dollars in book- 
making, is a much more objectionable person than any 
honest ‘‘ pro.” If, then, the committee, in debarring Cox, 
believe that they are acting up to the spirit of the rules, 
why do they not call to an accounting some of the other 
offenders, and pillory the gentlemen book-makers and the 
pot-hunters, and those who confess to supporting them- 
selves through their golfing and other sporting attain- 
ments? 

Or is it necessary that the player should make a for- 
mal request for judgment in order that it may be passed 
upon him? There is obvious inconsistency in the theory 
and the practice of this ruling, and no association, how- 
ever powerful, can afford to do an act of injustice. The 
matter ought to be cleared up, and neither party to the 
controversy should shirk the investigation. 


T the annual meeting of the Golf Association the ques- 

tion of limiting the entry list in the Amateur Cham- 
pionships will more than 
likely come up again. The 
subject has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed from 
every possible point of 
view, and the general opin- 
ion seems to be that no re- 
striction can constitution- 
ally be placed upon the 
number of entries. 


| see present condi- 
tions every member of 
every club in the organi- 
zation has the right to 
have his entry received, 
and no qualifying test can 
be imposed upon him. At 
Chicago in 1897 the field 
was of small size, but at 
Morristown last October it 
was only by good luck and 
the use of artificial light 
that the last pair was en- 
abled to hand in_ its 
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HOW THE ICE-YACHTS ARE STEERED. 


League. Its officials seem always to have been too intent 
on the decision of the annual championship. Perhaps 
the colleges will. come.to the rescue. 


[ NTER-COLLEGIATE hockey has not hitherto been 
regularly organized, but an early winter meeting of 
representatives of Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Brown made the first step towards such association, and 
arranged for a series of match games. Harvard has a 
team, but her rule requiring play on college grounds oper- 
ates against joining the others. Rinks, of course, are not 
on college grounds, and the weather is usually too uncer- 
tain to trust to ponds. It would seem sensible for Har- 
vard to make an exception to her college-ground rule in 
favor of hockey, since the game at Cambridge cannot 
flourish otherwise. And it is too good a game to neglect. 

Her only match of importance was against Brown, 
which resulted in a 2-goals-to-1 victory for the latter.- In 
point of skilful play, it was of the least consequence in 
the inter-collegiate series; there was poor and rough 








medal scores for the dou- 
ble round. It was not a 





question of getting started START FOR THE HIGGINSON CUP, ORANGE LAKE, NEWBURGH, N.Y, 


early enough in the morn- 

ing, for the first pair left 

the tee shortly after seven o’clock. The real trouble was 
that the course could not accommodate more than a cer- 
tain number of players, and delay at the eighteenth tee 
may be as fatal to one’s chances as failure to get off at 
the first. 

It has been suggested that the date of the meeting might 
be changed to June or July, when the days are longer. 
This would give partial relief, but if the field were still 
too large, either the medal round would have to be cut 
down to eighteen holes or the thirty-six would have to be 
spread out over two days’ play, or one round for each day. 
Fortunately the entry list last year did not increase in 
proportion to the spread of the game, or the Executive 
Committee would have been completely swamped. The 
cutting off of the long-driving contests, handicap cups, 
and other side-shows was a wise step, and assisted in re- 
ducing the number of entries. As the standard of skill 
increases, it seems probable that the matter will adjust it- 
self in the survival of the fittest. Failing that, the only 
other solution is the establishment of State championship 
meetings, so that a player would have to take a respect- 
able rank in his home organization in order to be eligible 
to enter the national event. This, indeed, seems to me 
the ultimate and wisest step. 


OCKEY on ice is the best game of the winter calendar, 
but unless something is done quickly to check the 
obvious tendency to rough play, it will fall into disrepute, 
The trouble seems not to be with the rules, which, with 
perhaps trifling revision here and there, will suffice, but 
with the referees. I have been amazed at the incom- 
petence of these officials; it would be better the game had 
none than the indifferent ones so frequently in evidence 
at the rinks. 

The rules especially prohibit tripping, striking, and 
charging from behind; yet I have seen all three broken 
during the winter, and flagrantly and repeatedly so in the 
match between the teams of the New York Athletic Club 
and the Hockey Club of New York. In fact, the play of 
these two teams was full of foul tactics; when a player 
could not stop his opponent he charged him, and when he 
could not get the puck from him, he tripped him. Mean- 
while the referee was a silent spectator! 

Hockey very sorely needs referees who will intelligent- 
ly interpret the rules and fearlessly enforce them. His 
power is unlimited; it is discretionary with him to dis- 
qualify a player on the first sign of unfair work. The 
referee of this winter, as of last winter, contents himself 
with simply warning; sometimes he scarcely troubles to 
do that much. In fact, the players and the referees seem 
thoroughly to understand one another. 

It will be too bad if something is not done to check the 
present tendency, but I fear little evidence of sportsman 
ly concern may be expected from the American Hockey 


work by both sides. Brown showed considerably the bet- 
ter form—much better than the difference ip score suggests. 


ALE, among the colleges, is quite entitled to first honors, 

which in reality were won on the 3d_ by the defeat of 
Brown, 4 goals to 3. Take it all through, from first to 
last of the short inter-collegiate season, Yale’s play has 
been unquestionably the most advanced and the fast- 
est. It has also been the cleanest. On this especially 
Captain Sanford Stoddard is to be congratulated, as well 
as on his team’s success. Yale began her season well by 
defeating the Pennsylvania varsity, and a team composed 
of Pennsylvanians, past and present. She has been beaten 
by the Quaker City Hockey Club, whose ex - Canadian 
members made it so formidable in Philadelphia last year, 
and by Brooklyn. 

Pennsylyania’s play has been excellent, and shows the 
first-class drilling her men had from the Canadian players 
who first started the game in Philadelphia. 

Brown took up the game more recently, polo having 
been the favored winter in-door sport at Providence, but 
made a strong showing last year, and has performed 
similarly this season. Her form against Yale, especially 
in the final game, was the best she has shown this year, 
and but very little inferior to Yale’s. The match was 
close and brilliant in the second half, and the winning 
score made just as the referee was placing the whistle at 
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his lips to announce the end of the game. In the first 
half, Yale had things all her own way (2 goals to 0), 
chietly through the clever work of her forwards, Stoddard 
and Barnett. So also, in the beginning of the second 
half, Yale’s advantage continued, until a third goal had 
been scored. 


lIFF defensive and brilliant offensive work marked 
Brown's play from that time forth, and in fifteen 
minutes Cooke, Revear, and Paine had each scored, and 
tied the game at 3 goals all. Sharp play and the best 
hockey of the night marked the remaining three min- 
utes, and Yale snatched the victory at the last instant by 
a masterful shot of Palmer's, which went squarely be- 
tween the goal-posts. 
The teams lined up as follows: 
Yale—Geal, Smith; point, Seeley; cover-point, Brock; 
forwards, Campbell, Palmer, Barnett, Stoddard. 
3rown—Goal, Chase; point, Steere; cover-point, McKin- 
ney; forwards, Paine, Hunt, Cooke, Revear. 
Referee—William Callender, St. Nicholas 8. C. 
Summary of inter-collegiate series: 


Yale. Penn. Brown. Columbia. | 
January 28, February 3, January 25, 
+1. | 4-3. 2-0. | 


| 


BG a ievicceinet 
Pen es i January 20, February 3, 
enneylvanin 4 a 


Brown . 


Columbia ......- 


Brown and Columbia will meet next Saturday (Febru- 
ary 18) to decide third place. It remains to be seen what 
Columbia will accomplish; she was rather slow against 
Yale—who beat her 2 goals to 0, and could undoubtedly 
have made the score larger — but played better against 
Pennsylvania. Brown, however, has shown much the 
stronger form, and would naturally seem to be the winner. 

It is pleasing to add that the college games have been 
entirely free of the foul tactics which have characterized 
the work of several of the club teams. An _ inter-colle- 
giate association is advisable, I should say, since assur- 
ance is lacking of either sportsmanship or life by the 
League. 

~T. NICHOLAS appears thus far unable to win from 

any team this winter. Undoubtedly it misses some of its 
first-class men of ‘98; but, too, it suffers by comparison 
with most of the other clubs in the matter of team prac- 
tice, of which it does not get such an amount as almost 
any other member of the League. Up to date (February 
10) it has been defeated by Montclair, Brooklyn, N. Y.A. 
C., and the Hockey Club of New York. 

Early in the season the supremacy seemed to rest be- 
tween the N. Y.A.C. (‘98 champions) and the Hockey Club 
of New York, but Brooklyn has revealed considerable, 
and to some extent unexpected, strength. Its victory 
over N. Y. A. C.. February 8--3 goals to 2—was fairly 
earned, and entirely the result of superior work. As the 
one game between N. Y. A. C. and Hockey Club was a 
tie, and so close as to make the next uncertain, it looks 
as though Brooklyn had a very good chance for winning 
the championship of the League. N. Y. A. C. hasalso de- 
feated Montclair. These five clubs comprise the Amer- 
ican Hockey League. 

Some games are promised for the future with the Quak- 
er City Amateur League, which also includes five clubs, 
but none that has as yet shown form equal to the leaders 
in the American League. 

Hockey has been played in this country only since 
the season of ‘93-4, when some undergraduates of Brown 
and Yale introduced it, and in Philadelphia only two 
seasons; but interest is developing, and the game is rapidly 
becoming the most important of winter sports. It is only 
a question of time when all the colleges within reach of 
ice will take it up. Last year Princeton, with no rink 
to practise in, nevertheless sent out a very good team. 

The chief concern now is that the game, through indif- 
ferent League ofticials and incompetent referees and the 
rough and foul play of League teams, does not suffer in 
publie esteem. 


UDGED by the success of the Milwaukee A. C. meet, 

in-door athletics in the Middle West appear not to have 
been disturbed by the retirement of the Chicago A. A. 
from the game. The Milwaukee A. C. is the oldest or- 
ganization but one—the Milwaukee Club—in the State. 
Its affairs are in flourishing condition, its membership of 
over four hundred largely composed of representative 
business men. 

This club is undoubtedly doing as much as any other 
in the West to advance the interests of legitimate sport. 
Its policy is not, and bas never been, in line with that of 
some of the larger clubs, which practically make profes- 
sionals of their athletes by allowing them items of ex- 
pense, equivalent to salaries, as an inducement to com- 
pete under their colors. The Milwaukee athletes, I am 
pleased to learn, work solely and entirely from patriotic 
motives—the prestige of their club. . 

The meeting was held before about 6000 spectators, 
at Exposition Hall, one of the largest and most appro- 
priate buildings for such work in the West. Most of the 
events were sharply contested and exceedingly interest- 
ing, and included entries from University of Chicago; 
First Regiment A. C.; Notre Dame University; Central 
Y.M.C.A.; West Side Y. M.C. A., Chicago; Hyde Park, 
Chicago, High School relay team; and Milwaukee A. C. 


URPRISES were somewhat the order of the meeting, 
and none created more consternation in Chicago than 
the victory of First Regiment, which earned 27 points, 
while University of Chicago secured 24}. Milwaukee 
A.C. secured 12; Notre Dame, 8}; West Side Y.M.C.A., 8. 
Among those deserving special mention for their very 
good work were J. F. Powers and W. O'Brien, of Notre 
Dame; Phil Fox (whose win of the 75 yards was perhaps 
the feature of the evening) and F. C. Franz, of Milwau- 
kee; and the Hyde Park team, which won the relay race 
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for high-schools. Herschberger hurdled cleanly, but lost 
to Klunder on the sprint to the tape. 

Powers worked like a harvest hand in all of his events, 
and wherever beaten made it extremely interesting for 
the victor. He is an excellent all-round athlete. He 
won the high jump (5 ft. 10} in.), was second in the 
16-lb. shot. Franz is another of the same kind, and a 
hard and conscientious worker. He was third in the 
high jump, and won the pole vault at 10 ft. 8 in. Fox 
of Milwaukee is an exceedingly strong and graceful run- 
ner, who is reported to have several links to spare before 
reaching the limit. Martin, who holds the Western in- 
door pole-vault record (10 ft. 9 in.), was not up to form. 
Pedgrif’s superiority in the quarter-mile was pronounced. 
He led a field of ten starters from the tape. 

Altogether the meet was well managed and a brilliant 
success. No records were made, but the performances 
were all very fair. 


CE-YACHTING is a glorious sport, and has had a long 
and continuous inning this winter, and yet somehow 
the number of entries to the various races do not mate- 
rially increase from year to year. But there is nothing 
surprising in that. The sport is less for busy men or 
for men of modest income than others more nearly at 
hand. Not that the yacht costs such a deal, but weather 
and conditions are so fickle, and the sport such a con- 
sumer of time, that only those may thoroughly enjoy it 
who are prepared to give to it at least balf a day at a 
time. Still, there is a great deal of ice- yachting done 
annually on the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie, on 
Orange Lake at Newburg, and at Madison and other 
points of Wisconsin. 

In the East there appear to be two coteries of ice- 
yachtsmen, each of which holds annual races and bestows 
a championship pennant upon the winner, and neither 
enters in the other's events. Thus we lose much good 
sport that might ensue were there some harmonious com- 
bination in at least one annual contest. The Poughkeepsie 
yachtsmen are entitled to precedence, since they have 
held their races for years and were organized before any 
others in the East even existed. Besides which the Hud- 
son River yachts seem always to have been the fleetest. 


HAMPIONSHIP races are invariable on the Hudson, 

and Mr. John A. Roosevelt’s /cicle has been a many- 
times winner. This season the event was a beautiful strug- 
gle between Archibald Rogers’s Jack Frost, the ’98 winner, 
and Jecicle, over a twenty-mile course before a brisk wind. 
It was close and exciting throughout, with very little sep- 
arating the two leaders at any time, and Jack Frost not far 
behind at the finish. Ranger (Merritt Brothers) was third, 
and J7Zames (Alexander June) fourth. Winner’s time, 1 h. 
9m. 27 sec. 

The interest in ice-boating around Poughkeepsie may 
be judged by the fact that there are, all told, about forty- 
three yachts owned in that vicinity, nine of which belong 
to the first class. 

Orange Lake has witnessed a plenty of racing too. 
Though the number of yachts is less, the interest in the 
sport is quite up to that shown on the Hudson. Handi- 
caps appear to be popular on Orange Lake and always in 
order, with Windward (H. C. Higginson), Snowdrift (W. A. 
Kidd), Cold Wave (James O’Brien), fee King (C. M. Steb- 
bins), Zroubler (Robert Kernahan), Flying Jib (Gerard 
Wood) olus, (G. E. Trimble), Graziella (H. J. Jood), and 
Arctic (E. Walsh) the more frequent competitors, Arctic 
has one race this season from Snowdrift to her credit, but 
usually the contest rests between Snowdrift and Wind- 
ward, which seem to be the fastest of the lot. 

Windward has won the Kidd trophy from Troudler, 
Aretic. and Graziella; and Snowdrift captured the Higgin- 
son Cup for the third time, the other entries including 
Windward, Cold Wave, Arctic, Troubler, though Wind- 
ward did not start in the second and final trial. 

There apparently is little doubt of Snowdrift being the 
fastest of the Orange Lake fleet. 


, post having been expressed as to the precise mean- 
ing of some Middle- Western college rules, referred 
te here recently, perhaps it would be more generally con- 
vincing to print them intact: 


MIDDLE-WESTERN INTER-COLLEGIATE RULES 
GOVERNING ATHLET.CS. 
As ADOPTED NOVEMBER 25, 1898. 
Adopted by the Faculty, University of Wisconsin, 
January 9, 1899. 


1. Only bona fide students, doing full work in a regular or special 
course, as defined in the curriculum of their college, are eligible to 
participate in an inter-collegiate athletic contest, 

2. The tollowing persons are ineligible to compete in inter-col- 
legiate athletic contests: 

a. Any one who receives regular compensation from his college 
or university for services as instructor (or as holder of a fellowship: 
added 1898). 

b. Preparatory students of the colleges represented in this con- 
ference. 

e. Any student who has used, or is using, his knowledge of ath- 
letics or his athletic skill for gain, or who receives any gift, re- 
muneration, or pay for his services on a college team. 

d. Any student who has taken part in an athletic contest under 
an ussumed name. 

e. Any person who shall hereafter compete in an athletic contest 
announced as amatenr, but for which a purse or money prize is 
publicly advertixed or announced. 

This has reference to alleged ‘“‘ amateur” Caledonian games, 
county fairs, ete 
3. The following persons are ineligible to a particular sport: 

a, Any person who shall have participated in that partienlar sport 
as a member of any college, or colleges, for four years in the aggre- 
gate. 

The following persons shall be held to have “ participated ” in a 
sport: 

a, Any member of one of the colleges which agree to these 
rules who has played in a football or baseball game between his 
college and one of the other colleges agreeing to these rules, 

b. Any member of any other college who has taken part in any 
inter-collegiate baseball or football game. 

4. The following persons are ineligible for a longer or shorter time, 
as specified below : 

a. Any student who is admitted to college without regular prepa- 
ration, and mainly on the basis of age or maturity, is ineligible 
until he has completed one full year of residence, and passed ex- 
aminations on a full year’s work. Added 1898. 
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b. Any student who is delinquent in his studies, according to the 
rules of the college to which he belongs. 

ce. Any person having been a member of any college athletic 
team during any year, and having been in attendance less than one 
college half-year, is ineligible to play in any inter-collegiate contest 
thereafter until he shall have been in attendance six consecutive 
college mouths; but it is understood that a student otherwise 
eligible who enters at the opening of the college year, and remains 
in continuous attendance, is eligible to all contests of the year, anid 
that students who are absent by reason of sickness are not rendered 
ineligible by such absence. 

d. Any person who has participated as a college student in any 
inter-collegiate game as a member of any college team is ineligible 
to participate in any game as a member of another colleze team un- 
til he has been a matriculant in such college for a period of one 
year. 

To this regulation there are the following exceptions, and the fol. 
lowing classes of students are eligible at once to membership on an 
athletic team: 

a, A student who obtains an academic degree before leaving 
his college. 

b. A student who has been absent from college one continuous 
college year, or more. 

e. Astudent who has completed in the college which he leaves 
an amount of study not more than equivalent to the entrance re- 
quirements in some one of the academic or engineering courses 
of the university which he enters. 

If, however, the student has attempted and failed in the higher 
work of the college which he leaves, the provisions of Rule 4 
apply. 

5. The committee in charge of athletics in each university shall re- 
quire every person who desires to represent that university in inter- 
collegiate athletic contests to subscribe to a statement that he is eli- 
gible under the letter and spirit of the above rules. 

6. All inter-collegiate games shall be played on grounds either 
owned by or under immediate control of one or both of the colleges 
participating in the contest, and all inter-collegiate games shall be 
played under student management, and not under the control of any 
corporation or association or private individual. 

7. The election of managers, assistant managers, and captains of 
teams in each college shall be subject to the approval of the commit- 
tee on athletics. 

S. College football teams shall play only with teams representing 
educational institutions. 

9. Ten days before every inter-collegiate contest the respective 
chairmen of the athletic committees of the institutions concerned 
shall mail to each other a certified list of players, eligible under the 
rules adopted, to participate in said contest. It shall be the duty of 
the captains of the respective teams to exclude all players from the 
contest save those so certified. 


EARING in mind the comment made some weeks 
ago, quotations from a letter received from a mem- 
ber of a Western faculty will be interesting: 


.... No modification was made by the Thanksgiving Conference 
in regard to the four-year rule, rule 3. All that was done regarding 
the four-year rule was to insert the divisions A and B, which were, in 
part, in the minutes of previous meetings, making them more atrict 
by substituting “ played in a football game” instead of “ played one- 
half of « football game.” The modification is in the third exception 
to rule 4 D, requiring a college student transferring to another college 
to wait a year before he is eligible ...The claim of the student has 
nothing to do with his playing. If the student has not gone beyond a 
preparatory course in the college which he leaves, he is entitled to 
play at once in the college which he enters. 

The question of the amount of work done by such a student is to 
be determined not by the Athletic Council of the college which the 
student enters, but by the regular officer, or committee, having charge 
of entrances in that college. 

I do not consider this rule at al) ideal, but it seemed to be the best 
manner of meeting a difficult situation. 


There is sound reasoning in this. 

The conference held last year adopted a regulation by 
which the colleges of the West were divided into two 
groups. Students entering one group froma higher rank 
would have to wait for a year before engaging in athletics, 
while students entering from the other group might be 
allowed to play at once. The Wisconsin Council strong- 
ly disapproved of this form of exception, and the present 
form is the result of that disapproval. It may be an im- 
provement on the other, and | am inclined to think it is, 
but it is not ideal. It seems uncommonly cumbersome 
and elaborate, while exception @ sounds strange to East- 
ern ears. There is too much, indeed, of rule-making. 

Chicago seems to have understood the new rules to 
prolong the four-year period, and, acting on that supposi- 
tion, has re-elected Kennedy captain. I can get no such 
interpretation from them. 


HE protestations of Professor J. Scott Clark to the 

Chicago newspapers anent the scandal in the football 
management of Northwestern University have a familiar 
ring. It seems as though in a similar cause and at another 
and an earlier occasion I have heard the same sentiments 
and denials. 

Something will be accomplished toward convincing the 
public of Northwestern’s repudiation of professionalism if 
the offending football-manager is expelled and the coach 
discharged. Light will also be thrown upon the scope 
given managers if a statement is made telling from what 
sources the manager expected to get the money which he 
promised the quarter-back. The truth may hurt, but it 
will be good for the game, and, in the end, good for North- 
western and for all the Western institutions. 


NE of the excellent things that have been done in the 
West in the last three to four years, for encouraging 
healthful, vigorous sport, is the establishment of scholas- 
tic leagues. Nothing has been so gratifying, on my vari- 
ous trips throughout the country, as to find these leagues, 
and their members, thriving healthfully, oftentimes amidst 
unwholesome surroundings. For instance, although club 
athletics and football in San Francisco and environs, and 
in Chicago, have been semi-professional, the scholastic 
leagues at both places flourish wholesomely. Consider- 
ing that the school athletes of to-day will be the college 
athletes of to-morrow, there is much cause for rejoicing 
in the healthful development of inter-scholastic associa- 
tion. The last convert to the good work is Nebraska, 
whose State association of teachers has just given the high- 
schools of the State an inter-scholastic league. 





ORNELL’S exposé of her internal football captain 
and coach troubles is distressing to sportsmen. Will 
our colleges never acquire the good taste to wash their 
soiled linen in silence and in privacy? 
CasPpaR WHITNEY. 


“PONY TRACKS.”—WritTEN anv ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC REMINGTON.—8vo, CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, $1 75.—Harper & BROTHERS 
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: is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is 
4 incorporated digestive substances natural 
to the stomach. Fill your salt-cellar with 
Pepsalt and use it in place of salt at 
your meals. If you have indigestion your 
stomach does not supply the necessary 
amount of the dissolving or digestive 
Hjuices. Pepsalt taken in place of salt at 
Soc your meals makes good this de- 
ficiency, as you take with every 
mouthful of your food a similar 
substance to that which is required 
J and at the Tight time, and your 
indigestion is a thing of the past. 
Send for sample in salt-shaker 
i = : bottle and try it. 
Et = - : z Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN CO., 
indigestion Has No Terrors For Him 45 Sheriff St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
That salt-shaker is filled with Pepsalt 
PEPSALT GURES AND PREVENTS INDIGESTION 
a e American Market but Three Benth 
ready Smoked by o Ss A Million Former Consumers of Expe cnhve Havana Cigars. 
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OF AN EXQUISITE PORTO RICO LEAF. 

Mow. pts Y SMOKE. They draw freely. They smokeevenly. They 

the ash as all finest cigars do. In flavor they are rich, yet delicate. They 
ire not a smoke for boys or cigarette smokers. But to the man who appreciates 
fine cigar stock, they are an exquisite treat. 

HOW MADE. By a native Porto Rican method—four leaves hand-rolled— 
three for a filler, wrapped in another. 

WHY SO CHEAP. Our immense and close purchase of this leaf—the less 
than cigar size of the rolls—and the quick method of making them—are what make 
the low price 
sine. =YOU TAKE NO CnAmaee 

If you don't find “ Lucke’s Rolls” equal in 
richness and delicacy of flavor and aroma (not 
‘ ito any 2 for 25c.cigar now on the Ameri 
| can market if not g/ad to get them—we will 
retarn your dollar in full—no discussion or de ‘ 

ibo it it. Internal Revenue laws prohibit our sending you a pions oy But we want you 
totry them; so send us$1.00 and we will forward box of 100(mild,medium, or strong) on the 
thove understanding. We pay delivery cost. In case of refund, we will pay return cost also. 


WAS EVER A FAIRER PROPOSITION MADE YOU? 


J.H. LUCKE —_— CINCINS a1, onto. 


st extens manufacturers in the world of fine special smokes 
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iThe Best is the Cheapest 
! Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best : 








and cheapest, quality considered. 





The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, § 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
be “ unadulterated ay admixture with any other oil | 
Ye or other substance. It is free from rancidity and all ; 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior § 
Quality and Flavor.’ 


Established 1836. 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. | 
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: HARPER’S PERIODICALS 

: MAGAZINE, $4 00a year BAZAR, - $400a year 

¢ WEEKLY, $400ayear LITERATURE, $4 00 a year 

a ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year 
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| Tho only awarded at the Paris 


LOUTINE 


Exhibition 1889. 
HYGIENIC, ADRERENT & INVISIBLE 


V EL TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatore CH. FAY 
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are perfect in action. Over 

years’ experience guides the man- 

~ ufacture. Get the improved. No 

re Sm ake », Heat Absolutel Safe Se 5 sta: f - Catal —_— eet bd Co 8 
solutely e. Sen mps for 4 jons, notice sc name 

RUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSE MP * rm on 
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‘Blakemore 
Whiskey 


| 7 YEARS OLD | 


NOTHING BETTER 
MADE OR SOLD. 

















Matured in wood 
and bottled in bond 
under Governmental 
Supervision. 


Freiberg & Workum, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pier ey 
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fan Ounce of Prevention! 








4 WESSON— 
i the revolver that is 
never out of order? 


Write for descriptive catalogue. ? 


SMITH & WESSON, , 
15 StockbridgeSt., Springfield, Mass. iS 
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| 28 Styles eng $5.00 to $100- 


All Cameras Sold under a Positive Guarantee 
Send 2c. stamp SUNART PHOTO CO. 
for Catalogue, 92 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N.Y. | 


FRENCH CARNATION PINK 








Womens Mothers 


BEST APPRECIATE CUTICURA SOAP. 


Its remarkable emollient, cleansing, and pu- 
rifying properties warrant its use in the form 
of washes orsolutions forannoying irritations, 
inflammations, and chafings, for ulcerative 
weaknesses, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, and for many sanative uses. Gentle ap- 
plications of CuTICURA (ointment), greatest 
of emollient skin cures, in addition, will, 
in many instances, ugute of marked beneait. 


Harper’s Catalogue, | 


thoroughly revised and classified, will 





| be sent by mail to any address on 


| 


receipt of ter of ten cents. 


DID YOU EVER COLLECT STAN STAMPS?— 
Lin ay is mach pleasure and money init. For 
pay S cents we will start you with an Album 
50 different stamps from Cuba, Phil. Isl, 
Porto Rico, etc., and our sense’ list, etc. We 
Buy Old Stamps. Standard Stam 0, St. Louls, oe 












All calibers. 











ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Newest Types 
Motive power below flooring. 








Safe No Heat 
Simple No Smoke 
Reliable No Smell 


Fully Guaranteed 
Can’t Explode Can’t Sink 


CAN BE 


USED EVERYWHERE 


PORTABLE CHARGING PLANT 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed on request. 


The Electric Launch prance 
Morris Heights, New York City 


fe. Club 
N cetrel LS 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GiNy. Tom GIN, 
VeERMOUTH,-AND YORK. 


>> 


ACocxtait Must Be 
Cop To Be Goon; To 
Seave In Perrect 
Conortion, Pour 

Over Crackep Ice, 
(Not Sraven) Stir 
Ano Strain. Orr. 


A NEW POCO. 
The Folding Gem. 


The neatest, smallest, 
most carefully built of all 
the low-priced cameras. 
A marvel of compactness 







ed. Automat- 
ically locks itself at prop- 
ocusing distance. 
Closes by touch- 
ing a spring. 
TAKES A 
PICTURE 4x6 
As perfect at 
edges as at 
centre, 


COMPLETE, $7.00. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA CO, 
43 ELIZABETH 8ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


financial 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa 


of Commercial and Travellers 
Cc ® Letters of Credit. Collec- 
redit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 589 WaLL StTkeEet. 








°99 PRICES enable all to ride 
* 


-the go-lightly kind, 
The 99 Model surpasses any bicycle ever 
built—perfect in design, material, work- 
Eo ) — finish. Write us for prices 
and description, 


AMES & FROST CO., CHICACO. 


Everyone a Bargain. 
NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
24 Hand —cood as any for service, $5 to $12. 
ew "99 Models €12.50 to 8380. Sone 
TUATANLE® LORAVe You money, larce 
Lowest prices ever ated 
sted, Shipped subject to examin 
t in advance. A few 
price Uist and pertic 
t 


$5: » $30 3000 BICYCLES 

















address the 1 reiiable eye 


house 
uoWN. LEW Is “co, DL. 293 Wabash A+., Chieaga 





THE HAIR 27th Ead., 25c. (or stamps.) 

Why it Falls Off, Turns 

Grey,and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
A. ING & CO.,, 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa 


‘Every one should read this little book.”— Atheneum. 


John L. Brown & Son, Boston. 


























“TNEASY LIES THE HEAD THAT WEARS A CROWN.” 


“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
GA Breakfast 
ay 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
: : Excellencesece 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


B00000S0000000008000000008 
$ There’s no | 
*“‘Hobson’s Choice” ta 


In buying a railroad ticket. You 
should remember this point. A rail- 
road journey can be disagreeable 
or itcan be-done very comfortably. 
To avoid the disagreeable, to 
secure comfort, in fact to have the 
best of everything in travel, insist 
on the agent furnishing tickets 
reading over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
Send for copy of our “Book of 
‘Trains’ explaining about this route. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does not tear the stock- 

ing, and will not unfasten| 
accidentally. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair) Silk, 50c. 
by Mail Cotton, 25c. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Nathan B. Goodnow & Co., 


BANKERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
2 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















Transact a General Banking Business, including the 
Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds, and Grain, for 
Investment or on Margin. 

Jealers in Government and Railroad Bonds. 

Books containing Four-Year Range of Prices, 
Dividends, and Earnings sent free on request. 

A Permanently Invested Fund of over TWO HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
DOLLARS is held as a Guaranteed Security for all 
persons having business with us. 

Correspondence solicited. 





Joseph Cillott’s 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


EARL &WILSON'S 
LINEN 
“COLLARS & CUFFS 


ST IN THE WOR 
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“Concentrated Beef.” 


A cup piping hot averts or dispels the chilliness, numbness and vapidity incident 
to inclement weather. At druggists and grocers. Served at all fountains and cafes. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





Spring 


Novelties in 
oF: 
Silks, 
Novelties in 


Cottons, 


Novelties in 


Woolens. 


Broadway AG 1 9th ra 








Pride of the West 


Muslin—" as fine as linen, as soft as silk."’ For 





Dress _ Fabrics. 














sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 





CHEW 


Beeman’ Si 


+ The 
Original 


Pepsin: 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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_| The Easiest Writing 
Pen Made = xornine ue ir. 


‘| FSTERBROOK’S 


POSTAL No. 477 


Turned , 
= WESTERBROOK &COS 
Point. 


Ask your Stationer. 


One Hundred and Fifty other Styles. 
™e ESTERBROOK STEEL Pen Co, 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., N. Y. 
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Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, hind ial 71,1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


ASSE TS. 
Real Estate, - - $2,009,684.43 
Cash on hand and inB ank, 1,510,090, 17 7 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real esti ate, 5,785,9% 7 
Interest accrued but not due, 26 








Loans on collateral sec urity, - 1,182,327. 64 
Loans on this Company’s Polici ies, 1,175,489.24 
Deferred Life Premiums — - 324,697.95 
Prems. due and unreported on Life } *olicies, 251,120.97 
United States Bonds, 14, "000.00 
State, county, and ~~ ips al bonds, 3,614, 032.58 
Railroad stocks and bon Ss, 6,658,37 3.37 

Bank stocks, - 1, 22.50 
Other stocks and bonds, - - 1 fe2, 300.00 


Total Assets, - - $25,315,442.46 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, $18,007,596.00 
Reserve forRe- -insur: ance, Accident Dep’t, 1,399,372.80 


Present value Instalment Life Policies, 507,044.00 
Reserve for Claims resisted for E mployers, 430,101.55 
Losses in process of adjustment, 220.243.33 
Life Premiums paid in advance, 35,267.68 


Special Reserve for unpaid taxes,rents,etc., 110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, 100,000.00 


Reserve for anticip: ate ed change in rate of 
interest, - 400,000.00 
Total Liabilities, - $21,209,625.36 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, #4, 105,817.10 
Surplus to Stockholders, - - “$3, 105,817.10 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 


Lir&t DrerakTMENT. 
Life Insurance in force, $97.35 
New Life Insurance written in 1898, 16, 08 





2,8 
7,5 
Insurance on instalment plan at commuted 7 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 1,382, 
2. 

2,< 
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Returned toPolicy-holderssince 1864,14,53 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number Accident Claims paid in 1898, 16,260 

Whole number Accident Claims paid, 324,250 

| Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, ¥ 1,254,500.81 

| ReturnedtoPolicy -holders since1864,22,464,596.75 
Totals. 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1898.8 2,636,509. 76 

Returned toPolicy- holders since1864, 36, 996,956.27 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 








Patented Lock 
Telescope Case 


Made in three grades, sizes 14, 16, 
18, 20, 22, 24, 26 inches long; can te 
securely locked with flat key at each 
end, made larger or smaller by pres:- 


ing catch when not locked. One 


leather strap on sizes 20 and upward. 


Reliable agents on commis- 
sion wanted in every State. 


For particulars address 


-Romadka Brothers Co.. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Theatre Train ror Chicago-12.10 Midnight-via New York Central. 
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RECONSTRUCTING CuBA—Creating Havana’s Police 


By Franklin Matthews, Special Correspondent 


Havana, February 5. 

OHN McCULLAGH, former chief of police of 

New York city, strolled down the Prado one day 

last week, and cast a critical eye over eight hun- 

dred men drawn up in double rank in companies 

and battalions. The men were in citizens’ dress 

and they stood at attention. They were the 

men who had been selected from 2400 applicants for 
membership in Havana’s new and _ first. real police 
force. They ranged from 5 feet 64 inches to 6 feet 43 
inches in height. Every eye was toward the front and 
every man was alert. They were nervous, but keenly in- 
telligent; nearly one-half were well dressed. The rest had 
made an effort to hide deficiencies in personal appearance. 
Nine-tenths were in excellent physical condition. Here 
and there thin and drawn features told a story of the hard- 
ships of campaigning or of illness. Most of them had been 
advocates of Cuba’s freedom, and probably one-half of 
them had served in jungles in the starved so-called Cuban 
army. It was plain, as McCullagh went down the ranks, 
that there was an esprit de corps. Pride in the work and 
an eagerness to show efficiency were stamped on every 
face. Except for their ages, they looked like West Point 
“plebes ” after being lined up for the fourth or fifth time. 

Several Cuban army officers, detailed to give instruction 
in drilling, were within call as McCullagh sauntered to 
the right of the line. 

He called an interpreter, who summoned the battalion’s 
chiefs and captains. 

‘*T want the men to move by fours right,” he said, 
*‘and then form company front and march up the Prado.” 

The interpreter told the assembled officers what the or- 
der was; the army officers gave a word of explanation, 
and then a great jabbering and gesticulation began. The 
officers all talked at once. They shrieked at one another; 
they threw their hands this way and that; they took mea- 
sured steps here and there; then they cooled down into 
an animated jabbering, and finally one after another 
ceased talking and assumed an air of calm. Ina flash 
the storm broke again. McCullagh had been standing, 
half-amused, but with cold exterior, off at one side. His 
brow now became wrinkled, he bit his lower lip, opened 
his mouth to speak, checked himself, clinched his hands, 
and then blurted out in a sharp order, 

ss Interpreter, tell those men to quit talking, and go and 
do it!” 

The officers gave a searching glance at the former New 
York chief of police. He smiled, and they started off 
with animation, Shrill commands in Spanish rang down 
the lines. At last *‘ Forward march’ was given, and the 
entire body of men moved off at a quick pace. Then 
they formed company front, and at last John McCul- 
lagh was happy. 

““Good! good!” he shouted. ‘“ Very good! Bueno!” 

It had all been done in ten days. It was a show well 
worth seeing, and it was a worthy source of pride. Only 
ten days before had the first man in the parade passed his 
physical and mental examination. If John McCullagh 
has had one superior quality of excellence as a_police- 
man, it has been as a disciplinarian, a drill-master, and 
he has always showed it in controlling a large body of 
men. Raw and crude as was his material in this case, 
from a military standpoint, his skill—one might almost 
say his genius—showed itself as those men marched up 
Havana's great show street. The drill lasted half an 
hour. The men were dismissed, and ordered to appear 
again for the usual morning and afternoon drills. The 
officers were told to come to police headquarters in the 
evening for instruction. 

Twice a day McCullagh is now going through the 
work of drilling his policemen,of putting spirit and pride 
into them, of instructing their officers in what real police 
duty means. ‘That alone is a tremendous task, but it is a 
mere trifle of the work McCullagh had to do here in an 
advisory capacity for the creation and equipment of the 
Havana police force. 

It was on December 14, 1898, that McCullagh arrived 
here. General Greene, the first military governor of the 
city under the United States, had asked President McKin- 
ley to send him. Colonel Moulton of the Second Illinois 
Volunteers had been appointed Chief of Police. Colonel 
Moulton and Mr. McCullagh at once plunged into work. 
For three days they drove about the city. They studied 
the police system in force. It was a farce. About 
1800 men were on duty, Of these 300 were muni- 
cipal police, appointed by the City Council to en- 
force the city ordinances; 300 were government po- 
lice appointed by authorities of the province; 1200 be- 
longed to the orden publico. The 1200 were really sol- 
diers. They and the city police, in cases of arrest for 
felony, had to turn prisoners over to the government po- 
lice. There were no station-houses. All the prisoners 
were taken to the vivae, or city jail. A record was made 
of the arrest, and that was as far as all police records 
went. There was no record of criminals kept, and after a 
man was sent to jail, all sight of him was lost so far as the 
police were concerned. 

The policeman, after an arrest,took his prisoner to his cap- 
tain, whose office was in his residence. The captain com- 
mitted him to jail and sent the case to a magistrate. There 
were twelve magistrates, six of whom were “judges of 
the first instance.” The salary of these was $5000 each, and 
they adjudicated felonies, The other six judges received 
no salaries, and they sat in misdemeanor cases. They sim- 
ply lived on blackmail and robbery. Those prisoners who 
had money never went to jail to stay. Only a Tammany of- 
ficial in the old days could thoroughly ‘size up” such a 
situation. It would probably appal him at the start as a 
‘*magnificent graft.” After from one to three days the 
prisoners’ cases were heard, and then came jail or a fine. 
The police knew no more about the cases, except as an un- 
usually intelligent policeman kept a record for himself. 
The man who went to jail got out afterward as best he 
could, either from expiration of sentence or throughi cor- 


ruption. The system was thoroughly Spanish in its 
operation, and corruption was its corner-stone. 

Four days later McCullagh reported to General Greene, 
and laid before him a full and complete reorganization 
plan. He divided the city into six inspection districts 
and twelve precincts. He recommended that 360 night 
posts and 180 day posts be established. He divided the 
force which was necessary in his judgment as follows: 
1 chief, 1 deputy-chief, 8 inspectors, 12 captains, 48 lieu- 
tenants, 834 patrolmen, 10 detective sergean'!s, 14 detec- 
tives, 12 precinct detectives, and 12 doormen. Of the 
patrolmen, 100 were to be mounted for duty in the sub- 
urbs. The force was to consist of about 1000 men. 

The same day that this report was made applications 
for membership on the force began. The word was 
simply passed around, General Greene approved the re- 
port, and then McCullagh went to work on equipments. 
He sent orders to New York for shields, belts, day and 
night sticks, tassels, wreaths, numbers, and other para- 
phernalia. The United States government agreed to fur- 
nish pistols. General Greene co-operated instantly with 
McCullagh. A design for a uniform and buttons was 
agreed upon. There was not sufficient cloth in Havana 
to make the blue uniforms. The contractor had to sail 
for New York to get it. For the buttons and shields 
special dies had to be cast. They had to bear the coat of 
arms of Havana. This occupied a month. 

McCullagh then started to get up his printing. These 
were desk blotters, arrest-books, force-books, oath-books, 
returns of various kinds, complaint-books against the force, 
transfer-books, and other kinds of stationery. He drew 
up a set of 180 rules and regulations, and instructions in 
the school of the soldier and of the company—all to be 
printed in English and Spanish. Bids were asked, and a 
contract given. A printers’ strike delayed matters in the 
work for an entire week. 

General Greene went home on December 24, and General 
Ludlow took his place as governor of the city. Natu- 
rally General Ludlow went all over the ground again with 
McCullagh. Everything was explained, and General 
Ludlow approved the plans. There was some delay about 
the selection of station-houses and their fittings. There 
also developed some friction in the actual control of the 
police. Finally Colonel Moulton was deposed as chief 
and sent back to his regiment, and General Menoecal, for- 
merly of the insurgent army, was appointed chief. Prac- 
tically nothing had been accomplished from December 
16 to January 12. McCullagh grew impatient and 
wanted to go home. He told General Ludlow so, and 
it is no secret that General Ludlow refused to let him 
go. McCullagh asked if anybody was to stand between 
him and the general in creating the force, and the general 
said there was not. McCullagh went to work again with 
renewed vigor, and on January 16 the first applicants were 
examined. Two surgeons were employed, The men had 
to be at least 5 feet 64 inches tall, and to be in good phys- 
ical condition, or able to be put in that condition soon. 
They had to read and write. No distinction was made as to 
religion or past political sympathies. Quite a number of 
Spaniards were accepted. Those who stood the test were 
presented to McCullagh. He took the best and placed 
them to one side as finally accepted. The others were 
placed on a reserve list. He did not reject them, becanse 
he feared he might run short of men. Day after day the 
examination went on, until 2700 men had been passed 
upon, and 800 accepted. Drills began at once; measure- 
ments of every man were taken for uniforms, and officers 
were appointed. Everything was done systematically. 

Many of the officers were former Cuban officers. One 
inspector is General Menocal’s brother. A captain is a 
nephew of Henry Clews; another captain is Roosevelt’s 
bugler, the famous Cassi, who has seen service in Daho- 
mey, in Tonquin, in the Chinese navy, and in the Ameri- 
can army. The deputy - chief is General Cardenas of 
the Cuban army. Most of the patrolmen are members 
of the best Cuban families. Some of them have been 
wealthy, some look like former prosperous business men. 
Even in citizen’s dress, some of them half-ragged, they 
presented an unusually intelligent appearance. 

McCullagh’s hard work was in full swing. He found 
that there was no accurate map of distances in Havana. 
A civil engineer who was recommended to him from 
New York as competent—a man who once had surveyed 
part of Havana—was appointed a lieutenant of police, 
and ordered to measure every street in the city. Several 
days were occupied in this, and finally the posts were 


laid out for the entire city by feet. It was a tremendous 


undertaking, but now Havana distances are known to the 
exact foot. 

It was decided to fix their salaries—chief of police, 
$4000; deputy-chief, $2000; inspectors, $1800; captains, 


. $115 a month; lieutenants (sergeants in New York), $90 


a month; sergeants (roundsmen in New York), $65 a 
month; patrolmen and doormen, $50 a month. Each man 
has to pay for his equipment in deductions from his 
salary. 

I went with McCullagh to one of his drills. It all had 
to be done through interpreters. Commands were given 
in English and Spanish, so as to accustom the men to the 
Americanizing of affairs. There were many mistakes. 
McCullagh frequently dashed into the lines and set some 
officer or man in the right path. He was patient, but 
severe and stern, and a wave of discipline seemed to run 
through the ranks at his first approach. Nevertheless, he 
was kindly at all times, and discouraged no man, It was 
a terrific trial. He muttered criticisms in confidence to 
me as the men passed before him, pointed out this and 
that man as especially adapted to police duty, tried in 
vain to repress the jabberings_and gesticulations of his 
officers, and ‘in an undertone once said, regarding the dis- 
play of a piece of annoying stupidity, 

‘* Now wouldn't that drive a New York police official 
crazy?” 

Marked progress was made, however, and finally, after 
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a hard attempt to make the men break ranks in proper 
form, he jumped into a carriage half exhausted, but real- 
ly proud. 

“It’s hard work,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but I'll have those 
men in as fine shape as any police force in the world be- 
fore I finish.” 

Then he dashed to his printers. It was the old mafiana 
story again. Certain blanks would surely be ready to- 
morrow. 

*“What time?” asked the outwardly imperturbable 
McCullagh. 

** Two o'clock.” 

McCullagh sent a look into his contractor's eyes that 
would have made a man in New York sink ivto a chair in 
fright. He paused a long time. 

*T'll give you until four o'clock,” he said, ‘* and if you 
don’t deliver them you'll not get paid for them.” 

Then he jumped into his carriage again. He said he 
expected to go through with the same thing every day for 
a week with his printers. Off he raced to the clothing 
contractor. Some of the patrolmen were trying on their 
uniforms. Here was apparent progress, but it was only 
apparent. The force was nearly a week behind time. I 
have never seen a more excited and gesticulating crowd of 
men than in that tailoring establishment. From the pro 
prietor down to porters all were crying mafana, and 
McCullagh finally fled. If he doesn’t have nervous pros- 
tration for a year after he gets back to New York, it will 
be a marvel. 

Thus McCullagh has done and is doing his work. What 
he has accomplished seems marvellous to a layman. I 
could not resist praising him to his face, and I cannot re- 
sist praising him here. I doubt if any other man could 
have accomplished it. In about ten days he hopes to 
assemble his men some night, send them out on post, and 
take possession of the city. Then the soldier Inds who 
have been doing police duty with londed guus will be re- 
turned to strict military duty, and they will rejoice, for 
they say their work has been irksome and most trying. 
They will not be one bit happier than John McCullagh. 


Cuba’s Change of Flag 


FROM A SPANISH POINT OF VIEW 


BY THE MARQUIS DE GIRANTA, SECRETARY 
OF THE SPANISH EVACUATION COMMISSION, 


PANISH sovereignty in Cuba came to an end in 

1898, and the stars and stripes took the place of 

the red and yellow flag on the ist of January, 

1899. The old régime disappeared—the régime 

of four centurics—and a new one is to be estab 

lished. The typical uniform of the Spanish sol- 

diers is no longer seen in the Pearl of the Antilles, but in 

its place on all sides the blue of Yankee troops inter- 
spersed with the nondescript garb of Cubans. 

One hundred and thirty thousand soldiers who occupied 
the island when hostilities ended returned to their Span- 
ish homes, pleased with the fact of return, though de- 
ploring the occasion of it. The repatriation, which was 
begun after the signing of the protocol at Washington on 
the 12th of last August, continued without interruption, 
but without haste, until the date, January 1, was agreed 
upon for its termination; from that time forward it was 
characterized by great rapidity. Nevertheless, when the 
Ist of January arrived, forty-five thousand Spanish sol- 
diers still remained on the ed of Cuba, eighteen thou- 
sand concentrated at Matanzas, and tweaty-seven thou- 
sand at Cienfuegos, the port from which, in February, 
the last of the troops and the general-in-chief took their 
departure for Spain. The return of so many thousands 
of soldiers to Spain, like their arrival,in Cuba, was suc 
cessfully accomplished in good order, and with extraor 
dinary despatch. The Spanish troops embarked, battal- 
ion after battalion, observing the same discipline which 
marked their arrival here, and by no person or thing ‘was 
their departure embittered. The change of the flag has 
not, as was feared, given rise to conflicts or to ill feeling. 
The Spanish army was guilty of no misconduct in aban- 
doning the country where it had fought so long and 
hard; the American troops were far from abusing their 
position as conquerors; no violation of the laws is to be 
ascribed to the Cuban populace, which was so impatient 
to see its old foes march away. Only a few disagree- 
able incidents occurred when, towards the end of Decem- 
ber, a part of Havana which had been cleared of troops 
constituted itself ‘‘ Free Cuba,” and abandoned itself to 
disorder, displaying American and Cuban flags wherever 
it wished —a turbulent populace surging in the streets 
and discharging fire-arms of all sorts. 

Until the present time good sense has prevailed. The 
Spaniards, who form a rich, numerous, and industrious 
colony, support the change with dignity and calmness, 
and the Cubans have surrendered themselves neither to 
the intoxication of triumph nor to the .suggestions of 
hatred. All are aware that the Cubans are not the con- 
querors and that the Spaniards are not the only conquered 
people; for Cuba has indeed ceased to be Spanish. But 
what has it become? It has changed its flag, but when 
the Spanish flag was lowered, not the Cuban, but the 
American flag was raised in its place. And now the 
questions are Will the American flag be lowered, or will 
it remain? Will the task be easy or difficult, and will 
there be much delay or but little before it is hauled down? 

Cuba has been almost a century behind the other Span- 
ish-American colonies in separating itself from its mother 
country. In view of the Spanish temperameni, which 
is inclined to sectionalism, disintegration, independence 
(whether due to the arrogance of the governed or to the 
incapacity of the government); in view of the seductive 
example of the emancipated colonies, organized as free 
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republics; in view of the mighty influence of the United 
States, urging and aiding separation—Cuba has continued 
to form a part of the Spanish nation much longer than 
might have been expected. During four hundred years 
it has been growing, developing, educating itself; and yet 
one must ask, Has Cuba yet attained a condition in which 
it is fit to establish itself as an independent nation? And 
if it has, is such independence desirable? 

The island of Cuba, for all its rich soil, beautiful sky, 
good climate, and enviable geographical position—most 
lavishly dowered, as it is, by nature—is decreasing in pop- 
ulation, and its population is heterogeneous. Three races 
are represented —the white, the black, and the yellow, 
with mixtures, shades, and degrees of degeneracy—differ- 
ing in origin and in education, in beliefs, ideas, customs, 
and languages. The result is a lack of cohesion, a dis- 
crepancy of ideals. Their interests are incompatible, and 
it is therefore difficult for them to reach a common under- 
standing, to work in harmony, and to govern themselves. 
The inhabitants of the island of Cuba possess intelligence 
and culture, but are Jacking in industry, sobriety, polit- 
ical sincerity, and respect for law. 

In spite of the ‘‘ hateful Spanish tyranny,” Cuba is the 
most democratic country in the world, and that in which 
the highest degree of liberty in essential matters is enjoy- 
ed. In Cuba every one lives as he likes and does what is 
pleasing to himself, and the thing that is apt to please 
him least is to obey the laws. It used to be a rich coun- 
try, where much money was made by little work —a 
country of white millionaires and black slaves. Thus 
inevitably laziness and dissipation, the creole blood, Span- 
ish imagination, and tropical idleness have produced a so- 
ciety eager for pleasure, immoderate in passions, tolerant 
in customs, facile, slothful, gracious, incapable of large 
enterprises or of taking thought for the distant future. 
Formerly the negro lived on what his master gave him, 
and the white man lived on what his negroes produced. 
But since slavery has been abolished and wealth destroyed, 
the negro will rather beg than earn money, and the white 
man subsists on what remains of the past—its ruins and 
its memories. Neither the one nor the other will work, 
with rare exceptions, 

Furthermore, the Cubans have been kept out of the 
public offices of the administration and government be- 
cause these were monopolized by Spaniards, while the na- 
tives were not especially ambitious in this direction, really 
preferring to take their chances in the army and navy and 
courts of justice, and thus to substitute salaries for their 
old incomes. Neither did they take much interest in the 
use of their privileges as voters, which, by-the-way, were 
exercised in connection with a corrupt system. 

A population whose conditions may be thus described 
has not yet reached the period in its development when it 
is fit to take the rank of a sovereign state. With auton- 
omy, With a protectorate, it would have been able to test 
its qualifications; its duty would have been to prepare 
for self-government. But to pass from being a colony 
governed by Spain and Spanish officials into the condi- 
tion of a self-constituted nation, relying solely upon its 
own strength, is too violent a transition—one which might 
be fatal, and in the sequence of convulsions, disasters, 
miseries, and horrors, produce a complete downfall. For 
this reason the United States keeps an army in Cuba, and 
provides for both military and civil government, in spite 
of the fact that its armed intervention was based upon the 
capacity and the right of the Cubans to govern themselves. 
What Cuba did not accept from Spain she suffers from 
the United States. 

But as in the case of a child it is necessary to leave him 
alone so that he may learn to walk and to know that he 
is able to walk, so in the case of a nascent people it is 
right to allow it to govern itself alone, that it may learn to 
govern itself and to know that it has the capacity for self- 
government; for the protecting nation, like the nurse, is 
of no use except to instruct the beginner, and the appren- 
ticeship is necessarily incomplete. And it is the right of 
the United States to judge of the aptitude of Cuba for 
self-government, and to determine the date of indepen- 
dence. When will it decree such independence? 

With the power of absorption which the United States 
possesses, by means of which it so quickly Americanizes 
the foreigners who live within the territory of the Union, 
its influence in Cuba will be very rapid and profound, 
especially in view of the all-powerful military occupa- 
tion; and little by little while this lasts the drift towards 
annexation will greatly increase, through considerations 
of utility, and the aspirations for independence which are 
nourished with sentiment will correspondingly decrease. 
For if the Cuban heart longs for independence, the Cuban 
head (and that of almost all the Spaniards living in the 
island) understands that it is better to make Cuba an 
American State, with wealth and tranquillity, though 
without independence, than a republic controlling its own 
destiny, but poor and turbulent, and with the prospect of 
a race war and of ultimate victory for the negro, who, 
though morally inferior, is physically stronger than the 
white man—a war which will convert Cuba into a second 
republic of Santo Domingo, And utility often smothers 
sentiment. If Cuba is slow in waking up to the meaning 
of Yankee occupation, she will awaken to find herself 
made a State of the American Union. 

The United States is certainly in no hurry to have 
Cuba wake up. Fora long time it has been coveting the 
island, cherishing the idea that the single star will shine 
as one more in the starry sky of American power; and it 
has proceeded too far with its intervention, which un- 
bound Cuba from Spain—it holds the unattached island 
io0 near itself and too much at its mercy—to resist the 
strong temptation to appropriate it. The United States 
does not desire the independence of Cuba, although it 
proclaimed the contrary before undertaking the war. 
When undertaking the war it could not proclaim any- 
thing else; could not announce the intention of conquest 
or annexation, because neither Cuba nor perhaps Europe 
would have consented, It had to cloak its known de- 
signs officially, and to hoist the convenient and noble banner 
of **humanity,” though no one will believe that a nation 
fights in favor of a foreign population, moved thereto 
merely by such elevated and disinterested sentiments. 

It. is, therefore, not rash to assert that the United States 
will, in taking Cuba, join a new and prosperous State to 
the Union. This will be done by means of dexterity and 
cajolery, and by covering the plan with legal forms—such 
asa prearranged plebiscite—if the submission of the Cu- 
bans (which is indispensable for the restoration of order) 
gives time and opportunity; and if the Cubans rebel, 


Cuba will be annexed by force, the employment of which 
will be justified by the disorders and the incapacity of the 
Cubans. That is to say, the island will be forcibly an- 
nexed unless the rebel opposition gets such an impetus 
that the cost of annexation to the United States will be 
greater than the profits; for in that event the Yankees 
will probably abandon the business as ruinous, And it is 
possible for anything to happen in case the Cubans are 
not satisfied with the hatred of Spain alone, and the 
United States continues to be niggardly in dealing with 
the ‘‘army of liberation.” 


A Day in Manila 


(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE) 


" HAT is that? The Colorado regiment 
turned out and trouble at hand?” 

It was the work of a moment to 
buckle on revolver and camera and 
rush out to stop the first ‘‘ keelis”— 
that hard - seated, hard - springed little 

herdic which bounces about the streets of Manila drawn 
by emaciated ponies. Around the corner where a great 
American flag hangs listlessly from the window of Col- 
orado headquarters, once the home of the Spanish General 
Monet, the Colorado boys stood lining the streets—fine- 
looking fellows, who have the making of the best troops 
in the world. Their rifles were stacked by fours in a line 
down the road. 

**Do you think we'll get a whack at them?” asked a tall 
fellow. No one seemed excited, but all had heard of the 
impudence of the insurgents, and wanted to give them a 
lesson, especially as this lying about Manila in barracks 
under strict discipline is wearing upon the American 
spirit of energy. urther down the road we passed the 
sentries and came to the big round building which, before 
the war, had served as a theatre, where the Tenth Penn- 
sylvania were quartered. It was at their fore-posts that the 
trouble had arisen, and we stopped a moment to inquire 
of the officer of the day what had happened. 

‘*Our posts have udvanced beyond the insurgents’ lines, 
and the Filipinos do not like it,” answered the officer. 

We galloped our little horse down the road, along 
which detachments of the Tenth Pennsylvania were sta- 
tioned, awaiting orders. Half a mile further the road 
was blocked with the crowd gathered about the carriage 
where General MacArthur and General Hale were con- 
ferring with the insurgent leaders. 

At first the insurgents gave us twenty minutes to with- 
draw our men, but after some strong language on the part 
of our generals they became very profuse in their assur- 
ances of friendship. Aguinaldo was perfectly willing 
that we should move our outposts forward, only we should 
have notified him beforehand, so that he might have di- 
rected his men to fall back. This friendly relation be- 
tween the insurgents and American troops has its comical 
side. It is like two men shaking hands, but each holding 
a loaded revolver behind his back. We hold Manila, while 
the insurgents around the town are holding us in friendly 
siege. In the mean time we may at any moment come 
into armed conflict with our Filipino friends, Our ships 
remain cleared for action, and our gunners continue to 
sleep by their pieces. 

To return to my story: One hundred yards beyond the 
spot where our generals and the Filipino chiefs were 
holding consultation a company of Filipino warriors 
barred the way. They were ragged, barefooted, black 
little fellows, but they lined up about their flag in a 
heroic but vain endeavor to imitate the martial appear- 
ence of our troops. 

Still further along, where the houses were more scat- 
tered and the thatched roofs of the native huts were just 
visible among the waving clusters of tall bamboos, two 
companies of the Tenth Pennsylvania were stationed. 
General MacArthur and General Hale came up to ex- 
amine the position, and General MacArthur declared that 
our outposts had been moved forward in order to give 
more open ground, where they could do their work more 
easily than among the crowded houses further in town. 

Rather disappointed that there had been no fighting, we 
turned back and jogged slowly homeward. To the right 
rose the high walls of the great lepers hospital. At the 
gate stood a leper himself, already showing signs of the 
development of the disease. Curiosity prompted us to 
visit this place. Not without misgivings did we pass the 
gate and walk down between an arched colonnade to the 
front of the fine building. Even here signs of the war 
were apparent. In the windows upstairs stones were piled 
for barricades, behind which Spanish soldiers had evi- 
dently defended themselves. The great building seemed 
deserted — priests, doctors, nurses, whoever had done 
the heroic work in this living grave, had left; and our 
guide, after a few efforts to converse with us in hoarse 
whispers, relapsed into silence. As we passed through 
the great court- yard in the centre of the building the 
grim silence of the place took possession of us, and we 
would willingly have retreated had our pride allowed us. 
To one side was a handsome chapel, in the disorder of 
troubled times. The pictures of the two men who founded 
the hospital still remained on the otherwise bare walls. 

Our guide led on through a dark corridor and up a lit- 
tle stairway at the back of the building, and we entered a 
long room—the woman’s ward. Here, on their beds in 
various stages of the hideous disease, lay thirty - seven 
women—among them young girls with no visible marks 
of leprosy; others so hideous in their dreadful deformity 
that we involuntarily turned away from them, unable to 
hide our loathing even from them. We urged our guide 
to take us out of the grewsome place, but he insisted on 
dragging us into the men’s ward. All the inmates, sixty- 
one in number, stood up in piteous salute as we entered. 

Deserted by their priest and nurses, the guardian en- 
deavored to explain to me that these poor wrecks of hu- 
manity needed food and help, and we left what little 
money we had to help them. With eager steps we hur- 
ried back through the long deserted corridors into the 
sunlight and fresh air. 

“Say!” earnestly asked ‘‘ Jimmy Green,” who accom- 
panied me,‘ this sort of thing ain’t catching, is it?” 

We still had time before tiffin to visit the prison near 
by. Here, within high walls, a series of buildings, united 
at a centre, form a half-star. The less dangerous prison- 
ers are allowed to walk around the grounds free, while 


others are confined under lock and key in the buildings, 
One of the American guards of the prison remarked to us 
in confidence that if the inmates of the penitentiary in his 
State were put in there for breakfast they would dine in 
various portions of the island of Luzon. This seemed 
true enough, as there seemed to be no particular difficulty 
in climbing the walls of the prison, After a survey of the 
grounds and a visit to the restaurant,we walked into the 
main office, where Captain Moffet of North Dakota volun- 
teers passes in review the sentences of the Spanish courts. 

‘*If you have a moment to spare I will show you a 
sight worth seeing. ——- I am about to liberate ninety 
prisoners, who have been in here from six weeks to six 
years, and against whom the gravest accusation is suspi- 
cion of being a member of the revolutionary society call- 
ed the Catipunin,” said the captain. 

Ninety prisoners were marched into the room, and the 
captain picked out certain ones to show me deep scars on 
their arms, where one might put one’s finger into the 
groove which the rope binding their arms back had cut 
deep into the flesh. These cords were sometimes left on 
for fifteen days; and from time to time, to increase the 
torture, these victims were hung up by the rope. Before 
letting them out the captain delivered a short speech to 
the prisoners, who were lined up around the room. 

**The government of the United States,” he said, ‘‘ loves 
liberty and justice, and therefore it has examined into your 
cases and decided to set you free. In return for this act 
of justice we expect you to give your respect and friend- 
ship to our government.” A hearty ‘‘ We will!” answered 
this appeal, and with joy in their faces these Filipinos 
were set free. Once outside the gates they halted in a 
body and gave three roaring cheers for the United States 
and Captain Moffet. 

We were next shown the garroting-machine. The ex- 
ecutioner kindly showed us how it worked by turning a 
crank which slowly tightened the thong about the pris- 
oner’s neck, This hard-faced old sinner seemed to take 
great pride in showing off his infernal machine, with 
which for many years he had strangled hundreds of Fili- 
pinos. Captain Moffet then turned over the record of his 
investigations tous. After the first day of examination 
the captain had released seventeen out of the twenty-seven 
women in the prison. The first three had been in prison 
eight, nine, and ten years respectively—the first without 
sentence; the last two without trial. The charge against 
them was suspicion of belonging to the Catipunin, or rev- 
olutionary society. The next woman had been tried, but 
not sentenced, for being suspected of encouraging soldiers 
to desert. Many of the other women had been charged 
with stealing the chalice in various churches, This charge 
seems to have been set up when no other convenient one 
could be found to put on the records. The women who 
were tried were all tried by court martial. Once in prison, 
whether tried or untried, they were as much forgotten as 
prisoners in the dungeons of the Middle Ages. One wo- 
man had been in prison some time under the charge of 
having thirty-two cartridges in her possession. These 
she picked up in the street, and was caught in the act of 
so doing by one of the ‘‘ guardia civil.” 

The favorite charge against the men had been “‘ resisting 
the armed forces of Spain.” A trial seldom followed this 
accusation, but none the less the man was left to rot in 
prison. A good example of the nature of these cases 
is the instance of two old men, brothers, one seventy, the 
other seventy-five years old. The first was arrested in 
1891, and had been in prison ever since then. He had been 
under contract to furnish grass to a certain lieutenant in 
the Spanish service. One day he went away, leaving word 
with his son to carry the grass to the lieutenant’s stable. 
The boy neglected to do this, and the old man was ar- 
rested under the charge of resisting the armed forces of 
Spain. In 1893 the brother of this man refused to give 
up his only cow to the same lieutenant, and was im- 
prisoned on the same charge. Trials but no sentence, and 
still the old man remained in prison. On the 14th of June 
six men from two companies of volunteers deserted. The 
rest of the two companies were immediately arrested and 
imprisoned under suspicion of wanting to desert—an ac- 
cusation which, I have no doubt, was well-grounded. 

Why repeat the innumerable cases of injustice and per- 
secution where the courts of Spain have been used to 
satisfy personal ends? Suffice it to say that Captain Mof- 
fet, after careful investigation, has released about eight 
hundred prisoners, who had either not had trial or sen- 
tence, or had been condemned on insufficient or trumped- 
up evidence, Does any one blame the Filipinos for hat- 
ing the Spaniard? Does any one favor a continuance of 
Spanish rule in these islands? 

We were back in time for tiffin, and ‘‘ Jimmy Green” 
still feels uncertain whether he has caught the leprosy or 
not. The foreign population, in spite of every denial, still 
believe that on this day a severe engagement took place 
between insurgent and American forces, and that the story 
was hushed up for political purposes. Jonn F. Bass. 


The Black Man’s Burden 


IFT off the black man’s burden— 
The load of down-trod years: 
The memories of suffering, 

The weight of unshed tears. 
Send forth your sons to help him: 
They need not wander far; 
Nor cross the distant ocean, 
Nor seek the western star. 


Lift off the black man’s burden— 
Your backs had need be strong: 
The negro’s load of ignorance; ~ 
The Indian’s weight of wrong. 
Your sons will want their patience: 
No need to stint their pains— 
To lift the burdens lying 
At other doors than Spain’s. 


Lift off the black man’s burden. 
See that your hearts are bold. 
Look that your burden-bearers 
Seek other things than gold. 
Lift loads that lie beside you— 
Try first vour strength on these. 
Then seek the greater burdens 
Beyond the western seas. 
Owen HAtt. 
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